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FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


EARNINGS FOR 

ysh Paivate Ratiways 

(ntrasted with the State Railways of Sweden, 
private railroads show less favorable balance 
is for the past four years. While the State 
js show increased earnings during 1927-30, the 
ms of the private companies declined from 
00,000 kronor in 1929 to 135,800,000 kronor 
1990, This decline is due almost entirely to less 
ight traffic, in that the number of passengers 
nied in 1930 was greater than in the two pre- 
s years. Bus competition has been marked and 
ihe transportation factor making itself felt 
mghout the country. 


a StanpING oF NorwWeEGIAN 
mxMENT Bonps 


fugen Loechting, secretary of the Oslo Stock- 
ers’ Association, has written for the publica- 
1 Norway an article which gives the reason why 
bonds of the Norwegian government maintain 
it firmness in the face of the financial depres- 
1s0 general throughout the world. Mr. Loecht- 
says that since the first government bonds 
re issued in 1818 interest and sinking fund pay- 
nts have been met regularly and promptly. A 
ial reason is that Norway’s geographical posi- 
i, lying outside war-swevt Europe, constituted 
utural barrier against financial losses. Up to 
fall the government loans were floated abroad, 
nipaly in London, Paris, Hamburg and 
wterdam, The nominal rate varied between 3 
cent and 4 per cent. The first internal loan 
snegotiated in 1915, and up to 1921 Norway 
«ded entirely upon itself for money. There 
to restrictions on the import or export of 
ital to or from Norway, and government bonds 
el by non-nationals or by persons perma- 
tly resident abroad are exempted from every 
lof Norwegian taxation, estate duty included. 


RATION PROFITS FOR 
st Harr or 1931 


‘orts tabulated of 325 industrial and mer- 
sing corporations in the United States show 
t aggregate net profits for the first six months 
the present year amounted to avproximately 
oo compared to $639,000,000 in the first 
. 1930. This represents a decline of 45 per 
ind compared with the record year 1929 the 
. Was 62 per cent. The tabulation, made by 
National City Bank of New York, further 
ws that in the first half of 1929 the profit re- 
‘Was at the annual rate of 14.8 per cent on 


orth, in 1930 at 10 i 
vane per cent and this year at 


iy - 
BH Savines Bank CELEBRATES 
SIY-FIPTH ANNIVERSARY 


Sealand Farmers’ Savings Bank recently 


a. tl seventy-fifth anniversary, and in 
anish, asa bank published a history of 

h fro nancial institution, which showed its 
; ma very modest beginning. Few banks 
& more varied existence, and when in 

reed “ae ped of Justice Alberti was chosen to 
€ position of chairman it was in the 
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face of considerable opposition. When in 1908 
Alberti confessed to having defrauded the bank 
cut of 15,000,000 kroner few believed it possible 
that the institution would survive its loss. How- 
ever, some of the biggest Danish banks came to 
its assistance and gradua!ly it regained its former 
position as one of the solid banks of the country. 
Since 1910 the bank has had the benefit of Director 
I. N. Gyring’s conservative policy, and deposits 
have grown from 22,000,000 kroner in 1909 to 150,- 
000,000 kroner in 1929 with a steady increase since 
then. 


Ivar Krevcer anp INTERNATIONAL 
TELEPHONE FINANCING 

According to the Swedish-American Trade 
Journal an important international association in 
the telephone field has been brought about between 
Ivar Kreuger, head of the Kreuger & Toll Com- 
pany, and Colonel S. Behn, chairman of the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
whereby the latter acquires an interest in the 
L. M. Ericsson Telephone Company of Stockholm. 
The latter company is controlled by the Kreuger 
interests. Mr. Kreuger and Frederic W. Allen, of 
Lee, Higginson & Company, New York, are to be 
members of the board of directors in the new or- 
ganization. The combination now controls about 
twenty operating companies in fifteen different 
countries, with no less than one million subscribers, 
and carries on manufacturing activities in about 
twenty countries. 


Norway’s 1930-31 Fiscan YEear 
Proven SATISFACTORY 

The Norwegian Government having set up its 
final budget estimate to balance at 373,900,000 
kroner, as against the earlier estimate of 376,500,- 
000 kroner, substantial savings will be made in 
payment of interest on government bonds through 
conversion which will reduce the interest payments 
by 4,000,000 kroner. Except in the matter of cus- 
toms receipts, government revenues have shown 
no material decline, and after the full account is 
in it is believed that a small surplus will stand to 
the credit of the national treasury. 


Great NortHern TELEGRAPH 
Company or DENMARK 

The Great Northern Telegraph Company’s hold- 
ing company, after the annual meeting held in 
Copenhagen, declared a dividend to stockholders 
of 20 per cent, which must be considered excep- 
tionally gocd in consideration of the disturbing 
times in the Far East where the company has been 
operating for a number of years. Of the net earn- 
ings for the past year, 255,000 kroner were set 
aside for taxes, while 11,758 kroner were carried 
over to the coming year. 


SwepIsH SHIPPING 
Earnincs DECREASE 

A decrease of 9 per cent in gross earnings of 
the Swedish shipping fleet was registered at the 
end of 1930 as against the 1929 period. Gross 
earnings for last year were 296,100,000 kronor 
against 323,900,000 kronor the preceding year. 
These figures, it must be pointed out, deal only 
with the tramp freighters. 

Jutius Morirzen. 
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A. Srimtinc CaLper is an American 
sculptor of note who has been commis- 
sioned by Congress to do a statue of Lrir 
Ericsson to be presented to Iceland. 


As a translator of Swedish poetry 
Cuartes WHARTON STorK is probably un- 
excelled. He is well known to readers of 
the Review and his appreciation of Erik 
Axe. KarLFELpt is an addition to the all 
too meager literature in English concern- 
ing this famous Swedish poet. 


Marie OtseN is a native of Dalecarlia 
and an enthusiast for her own province. 
Her description of the peasant art still 
fourishing there is both amusing and in- 
structive. 


VaLpEMAR HawnsEN is a librarian at the 
Royal Library in Copenhagen and is asso- 
ciated with several Scandinavian literary 
periodicals. He devotes himself to theo- 
logical and particularly philosophical 
studies, and is the author of a work on 
Horrpine which was published in 1923. 


Ernest Harms has written an enlight- 
ening article on the art of Nizets HansEn- 
JacopseN, the Danish sculptor who has 
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had a museum of his own works estab- 
lished in his native town of Vejen. 


Jens DuNKER, one of the younger Nor- 
wegian architects tells how the new House 
of the Artists in Oslo was built. 


Gerpa Frésere is new to the Review. 
Like her sister Eva Fréberg, the secretary 
of Sverige-Amerika Stiflelsen in Stock- 
holm, she is active in many of the organ- 
izations for women in Sweden, among 
them the Landsturm of which she writes. 


Borre QvaMME is a young Norwegian 
undergraduate who was a Fellow of the 
Foundation last year at Rollins College. 
In a frank article he comments on the dif- 
ferences between college life in Norway 
and the United States. 


Neitson ABEEL is Secretary of the 
Foundation. His poem was written after 
a visit to Norway in 1929. 


Hans O rav is an editor of Nordisk Ti- 
dende and being in constant touch with 
Norway, he writes with authority. 


MIKAEL LYBECK is a well known Fin- 
nish novelist and poet. 
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Departure 


By Erix Axe, Kar LFreLpt 


Translated from the Swedish by Cuartes WuarTON Stork 


HE HYMNS of the dark woods mumble 
Round the old leaning crosses reverently, 
And from back of the ridge the rumble 

Of the torrent booms like a drowsing bee. 

In the mine the sledges are chipping 

And the taut rope creaks on the windlass-s pool; 
In the sedge, though, the curlew is sleeping 
And the ducks repose on the mirroring pool. 


How greedily would I treasure 

The sum of this dreaming beauty and song, 

And the memories in fullest measure 

That would sing one asleep when nights were long. 
How glad would I be to capture 

The perfume of April’s seething foam, 

T’o take you along in rapture 

On my wayward journey, my mountain home! 


I pass where the larks are nesting, 

I follow your streams that loiter by 

The sandbanks where swallows are resting 

And the fortressed crags lift their heads on high. 
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Peace hedges the friendly valleys, 

But the victory stone on Brunnbeck strand 
Tells proudly of strength that rallies 

To guard in danger this quiet land. 


Erik Axel Karlfeldt 


By CuarLtes WuHarTON STORK 


portant milestone in the history of Sweden’s lyric poetry. Since 
1750, when the literature first assumed a fixed and national 
character, the number of the major Swedish poets has been nine. They 
may be divided into three groups, consisting respectively of three, two, 
and four. The poets of the first group appeared not simultaneously but 
with overlapping dates: Karl Mikael Bellman, 1740-93, the brilliant 
improvisatore, the Northern Mozart of the age of rococo; Esaias 
Tegnér, 1782-1846, the romantic idealist under the influence of Goethe; 
and Johan Ludwig Runeberg, 1804-77, the classicist patriot of Fir- 
land. After a decline during the middle of the century came a revival 
in 1860, in the persons of Viktor Rydberg, philosophic idealist; and 
Count Carl Snoilsky, more personal and emotional. Finally in the 
‘nineties emerged a very strong and individual quartette, of whom the 
leader, Verner von Heidenstam, is still living. The others were Gustal 
Fréding, Oscar Levertin, and Karlfeldt. Any one of these nine would 
probably be ranked as a major poet in any other modern literature. 
Doctor Johnson once said that we do not so much need to be told 
things as to be reminded of them. Unfortunately in the present cast 
this courteous assumption can hardly be made. It is doubtful whether 
the average well read man ever knew more of Swedish poetry than 
possibly the names of Tegnér and his narrative lyrical sequent 
Frithiof’s Saga. One can only account for this indifference by admlt 
ting that after all Swedish poetry is decidedly off the beaten path. That 
its claims to high artistic rank need but to be known in order to le 
recognized is the opinion of all who have investigated the subject. A 
similar popular neglect has fallen upon the great Sufi poets of Pers 


"| es DEATH of Erik Axel Karlfeldt last April was an in- 
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ERIK AXEL KARLFELDT 


But, after all, the impor- 
tant question here is one not 
of knowledge but of enjoy- 
ment. Swedish poetry has so 
much first hand inspiration, 

s much sheer beauty, and 

these of a kind particularly 

cengenial to the Anglo- 

Saxon temperament, that 

one feels a sort of indignant 

regret at the missed oppor- 

tunities. Here we are com- 

planing that so little good 

poetry is being written in 

the Western world today, 

when fresh woods and pas- 

tures new are patiently wait- 

ing for us. Here are our 

children being drilled into 

the appreciation of second ee 

rate Latin and French poets Bex Axse Kasursuse 

and never hearing of Rune- 

berg or Fréding, whom they 

should and would find far more enjoyable. But Swedish poetry is off 
the beaten path, and its votaries must be content with slow and dubious 
evangelism through the suspected medium of verse translation. As a 
consolation, however, both the linguistic and metrical traditions of 
English are so similar that much of the quality of the Swedish original 
may be preserved. The question of how far it may be preserved must 
of course be decided separately for each particular rendering. 

Let us, then, with these assumptions, proceed directly to the consid- 
tration of Karlfeldt. It would clearly be unprofitable to discuss his 
literary origins in terms of those other unknowns, his Swedish prede- 
‘essors. Fortunately, as to style he is a cosmopolitan, the precision of 
his stanzaic forms resembling the French romanticists as much as any 
single school. He uses, of course, the Teutonic pentameter in prefer- 
‘nee to the Latin Alexandrine and slips in extra unaccented syllables 
to give a natural and informal tone. 

Karlfeldt’s originality is in his substance, not in his style. In this 
respect he is splendidly typical of Swedish poetry as a whole, which 
though its technique, is finished and conscientious, is chiefly notable for 
ifs autochthonous flavor. Culture caught the Swedes very late in their 
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history, when their primitive strength was still unimpaired and thei: 
primitive simplicity still racy of the soil. Consequently we find some. 
thing idyllic, one might almost say Doric, in their poetry. There js 
sound health in its stock and native charm in its efflorescence. To take 
what is perhaps the nearest and best known parallel, it is like the music 
of Grieg, full of delicate coolness and soft silvery lights yet with plenty 
of virile heartiness. If we imagine a poet with the peasant soul of g 
Burns and the artistic training of a 'lennyson, we shall have a good 
preconception of Karlfeldt’s quality. 

Karlfeldt came from old peasant ancestry in the province of Dale. 
carlia. To be a Dalecarlian meant more to him than to be a Swede, as 
to be of the tribe of Judah was supposed to mean more than to be one 
of the Children of Israel. Dalecarlia is situated inland to the north of 
Stockholm outside the range of direct city influence. It is a region of 
forests, lakes, and rushing torrents, bordered on the north and west by 
steep mountain ranges. 'The chief occupations are lumbering and min- 
ing. The life is therefore that of the hardy pioneer. But Dalecarlia is 
also a country steeped in tradition. I'reedom-loving by nature, its 
people have always played a leading part in Swedish history. In par- 
ticular it was they who first espoused the cause of Gustaf Vasa when 
he came to them as a fugitive from the Danish prisons with a price on 
his head. With them he won his first victory and went forth to free the 
entire country from foreign usurpation. To the present day the Dale- 
carlian is extremely proud of his origin. He seldom emigrates, and if 
he is successful in the outside world, nearly always comes back to end 
his days at home. Thanks to the painter Anders Zorn, the native cos- 
tume with its gay stripes of red, green, and yellow is still largely wom 
by the women. 

As may have been inferred, the Dalecarlians are much like the 
Scotch of the southern Highlands, 


in the country places 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes, 


as Stevenson saw them. They are great hunters and fishers, and pa* 
sionately fond of music and dancing. Old superstitions linger on with 
them. They are self-supporting and self-sufficient with a rich vein of 
sentiment and plenty of quiet humor. Withal they seem rather mor 
tolerant and more boisterous than the Scotch. Of recent years, thanks 
to the development of their industries, they have prospered materially, 
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and this has opened the opportunity for many of their young men to 
go to college. 

Karlfeldt’s career was one of steady intellectual and artistic growth. 
Born in 1864, he passed from a local high school to the University of 
Uppsala, where he studied intermittently for a number of years, finally 
taking the minor degree of licentiate. He taught school during the 
intervals of study, and in 1903 became a librarian. His first volume of 
lyrics, Songs of Love and the Wilderness, was published in 1895, when 
he was thirty-one. Its freshness and sincerity aroused hopes which 
were splendidly fulfilled by the more mature accomplishment of his 
second and third collections, 1898 and 1901. In 1904 he was made a 
member of the Swedish Literary Academy, of which he became per- 
manent Secretary (i.e. presiding officer) in 1912. From 1907 on he was 
a member of the Nobel Prize Committee. 

The highest honor which came to him was doubtless the award by his 
brother academicians of the Nobel Prize. This he declined on the 
grounds that his work was unknown to the world at large, and that as 
two Swedes, Selma Lagerlof and Verner von Heidenstam, had already 
been so honored, the number of native prize-winners would thus be 
disproportionately large. His decision was understood, and his popu- 
larity increased in Sweden, but to the outside world he remained un- 
known. He continued to write poetry, bringing out three more volumes, 
all of the same general character as the first but none falling below the 
high standard of his middle period. Increasing years always enabled 
him to see the old scenes in new lights. Consistently a poet of the chang- 
ing seasons, he entitled his last collection, 1927, "he Horn of Autumn, 
and the last poem ““Winter’s Organ.” He thus ended the round of his 
artistic life as he began it with nature music. 

The poet was in all respects like the man, in fact was the man. The 
blended courage, constancy, and directness which one might infer from 
a bare outline of his life—and still more from a glance at his resolute 
face and firm-set figure—were knit into the fabric of his verse. To 
these were added qualities not so readily perceptible at first glance: 
great reticence and a subtle sensitiveness to beauty. The combination 
resulted in an extraordinarily well balanced artistic personality. 

What strikes us most in reading a number of Karlfeldt’s poems is 
the fact that the author seems less an individual than a tribal spokes- 
man. His own special moods and idiosyncrasies largely disappear in his 
representative functions. He seems to maintain, “Of myself I am noth- 
ing, but as a typical Dalecarlian I may deserve a hearing.” Like the 
ancient bard, he is the voice of his people. And yet, curiously enough, as 
we have indicated, his style is not that of the peasant folk-song but of 
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the finished man of letters. He needs therefore to be read with some 
attention before the fundamental quality of his inspiration comes 
through, otherwise he may seem artificial. One senses in him a mentality 
not unlike that of Thomas Hardy, who would surely have understood 
and admired him. 

But it is more than time that we should let Karlfeldt speak for him- 
self, in so far at least as translation will pe:mit. The first poem of his 
initial volume is characteristically “My Forefathers,” beginning, 


On history’s page their names do not shine, 
For humble and peaceful were they, 

And yet I can see their long, long line 
Stretching back through the ages gray. 


This almost crude expression of piety is more colorfully developed in 
a passage from one of his most popular lyrics, “Song after Harvest”: 


Ye sleep now, ye sires, on the festival night, 

And stilled is the hand that could fiddle with might, 
For your life—like your day—s a murmuring song 
That echoes a wistful delight. 


The poet has already added grace of expression to sincerity of impulse. 

Note how Karlfeldt’s subtlety of mood is combined with graphic 
landscape painting in the first stanza of another favorite, “Time of 
Waiting”: 


iSweetest is the time of waiting, 
Time of floods, of buds dilating ; 
May has naught so captivating 
Asaclearing April noon. 

Let not miry paths befool you, 

Then the dampened woods may cool you, 
And you'll hear the leaves’ low croon. 
Not in summer joys I'd wallow, 
Give me but the blades that follow 
Melting snows in pine-dark hollow, 
And the earliest thrush’s tune. 


Here is a man writing, as Wordsworth said, “with his eye on the ob- 
ject.” The description is not general but specific, not of spring any- 
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where but of spring in Dalecarlia. ‘Still more characteristic, in a 
wholly different key, is a passage from “Mountain Storm”: 


Tis not the thundering rush of waters—hark!— 
Nor trees that scream there, tortured by the gale; 
Tis but the poor dwarf birches’ piteous wail, 
Helplessly drowning in the billowing dark. 


O what a desolate elemental cry, 

The earth outpouring dreams long wont to languish 
Deep in its lonely bosom, dreams of anguish, 

Into this one millennial autumn sigh! 


This is Karlfeldt at his best, poignant observation raised to imagina- 
tive intensity and orchestrated, one is tempted to say, with the music 
of a Brahms symphony—Brahms, not Wagner, be it noted, for the 
form is traditional, not radical. Violent as is the emotion, its expression 
is strictly controlled. 

There is often an eerie pagan quality in Karlfeldt’s poetry; it drifts 
without an effort into the mood, 


When in days of the legended long ago 
Men prayed to the awe-compelling 
Dream powers in the moon’s soft glow. 


This is not mere fancy but the shadow of an ancient popular obsession 
that still keeps a tenacious hold on the peasant mind. The witches of 
Karlfeldt’s dramatic narratives are no nursery figures. but grim for all 
their quaintness, flesh and blood women who have pawned their im- 
mortal souls to the Prince of Darkness. Even William Bell ‘Scott’s 
fascinating ““Witches’ Ballad” seems flimsy compared to a passage like 
the following from “The Witches’ Ride” : 


Two witches fly aloft in haste. 

Hold fast, hold fast 

Your broom, young novice, to the last! 
Your god-dame rides wi’ mickle speed 
Before you on her wooden steed. 

The west is glowing like a brand, 

A dull red band. 

Tis there the Gates of Evil stand. 
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Coleridge could hardly identify us more completely with the agony of 
the younger witch, “her soul oppressed by dread of hell,” and the 
blessed sense of relief when, released from the baneful spell by being 
blown against the cross of the church, 


on a radiant cloud she flies, 
While spring winds waft her up the skies 
To paradise. 


If Karlfeldt gives us the dusk of paganism, he also gives us the dawn 
of Christianity in the peasant soul. His Dalecarlian Frescoes in Rhyme 
describe the wall-paintings of local “primitives,” where incidents from 
the Bible are represented in terms of the only life known to the artist, 
i.e. that of his own native district. On one, for instance, Jephthah 
returns from his victory in the blue and gold uniform of a Swedish 
general! With understanding sympathy Karlfeldt brings out both the 
unconscious humor and the genuine feeling of the pictures. The most 
typical of these frescoes is probably “The Assumption of Elijah,” of 
which we give a little more than half: 


Behold the good Elijah setting out for Zion’s land 

Ina bright new cart so fine to see, 

With Sunday hat and leather coat, a stout whip in his hand, 
And a green umbrella by his knee! 


Sage and lofty is his bearing, for his soul has heard the call 

To leave this vale of earthly distress. 

His Chief hath bidden, “Come up to my mountain judgment hall 
And sit there in the court of righteousness.” 


Aye, the King himself hath summoned him and sent along this cart 
With the message, “Thou worthy yeoman, thou, 

Thy wisdom I have heard of, and I'll take it in good part 

If thou'lt come and help me rule my kingdom now!” 


So up the wagon’s rolling, and the prophet’s outspread hand 
Is waving toward the earth a last goodbye; 

And we see that it’s a portion of our own Dalecarlia land 
That nestles in the wooded mountains nigh. 


There’s the shimmer of wide waters and the shore is yellow and red 
With womenfolk like flower-plots alive, 

And little boys are pointing as the wheels spin overhead, 

“My glory! look at grandpa. drive.” 
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There’s Leksand steeple, onion-shaped; the mighty bell within 
Is tolling as the prophet mounts the sky, 

And he’s passing from the clangor of its transitory din 

Into music that can never, never die. 


We have attempted to indicate how fully and self-effacingly Karl- 
feldt interprets the landscape and life of his beloved province. So com- 
pletely does it absorb him that he rarely turns to other motives. The 
World War, politics, modernism, touch him but fleetingly in compari- 
son with “nature’s old felicities” and the ways of men who live close to 
the soil. Two or three convivial songs of café life have become favorites 
with the Swedish students. Among his later lyrics, however, there are 
a few with a more individual tone, a sort of dreamy remoteness from 
the daylight world of city and country alike. This poet, whose public 
attributes are vigor and colorful objectivity, has quite another private 
existence in a world of wistful reverie. Nowhere do we find a more 
intimate music than in “Castle Unrest”’: 


Castle Unrest I hold in fee, 

It stands in the Vale of Longing. 
Softly a wondrous minstrelsy 
Up from its halls is thronging. 


Whence have you come, you plaintive stream 
Through the dim corridors seeping, 

You that daylong sing me a-dream, 
Nightlong trouble my sleeping? 


W hat is the soul whose sobbing notes 
Breathe as from strings mysterious 
Gently as perfume of April floats 
Over the fields delirious? 


Summer grows pale as the days are sped, 
The heavy hours oppress me, 

But roses still bloom in their withered bed, 
Whispers of memory caress me. 


Murmur, then, plaintive minstrelsy, 

In comrade-like dream-notes thronging. 
Castle Unrest I hold in fee, 

It stands in the Vale of Longing. 
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Walt Whitman was doubtless right when he said that the world 
needs new songs of death. As we think of the best known English poets 
of the past century, we associate with almost every one of them some 
particular expression of faith or unfaith on this inevitable theme: 
Browning’s “Prospice,” 'Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” ‘Stevenson's 
“Under a Wide and Starry Sky,” Henley’s “Invictus,” Whitman’s 
own “At the Last Tenderly,” to mention no more. Karlfeldt’s expres- 
sion is peculiarly calm and simple, more akin to that of Landor’s 
epigram “Death Undreaded” than to anything else of the kind in 
English. It is from a lyric sequence entitled “Illness”: 


THE VOICE 
Now heaven fails me, earth recedes, 
But one great fact is sure: 
I heard an inexpressible word 
From an indescribable door. 


The door was closed. I turned me back 
On the road of suffering again. 

But still with aeolian melody 

Sang the word that flew past me then. 


And though its tone, so faintly caught, 
With the clamor of life may blend, 

I shall not forget neat time it sounds 
That the voice was like that of a friend. 


We are fortunate when, on learning to know an author, we find that 
we can not only admire the artist but love the man. Karlfeldt’s sterling 
accomplishment might leave us somewhat cold could we not divine 
under the surface a lonely but deeply sincere and affectionate spirit 
We cherish such a man the more because he does not flaunt his per 
sonality at us but less reveals himself than allows us to discover him. 
Karlfeldt deliberately declined to become known to the world through 
widespread publicity. Be it the privilege of those who value him to see 
that, as far as lies in their power, his fame does not suffer because of 
his own self-denial! 
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A Homely Form of Art 


Dalecarlian Peasant Paintings 
By Marte OLsen 


HE ARTISTIC endowment of the Dalecarlian peasant has 

found expression in many ways. The home-dyed yarn which 

native women shuttled through the warp of their looms has 
shown all the various shades of the rainbow; the national costumes 
have been riots of color; the original tunes which native fiddlers 
charmed out of their violins have been tinged with great joys and sor- 
rows; the literature of the countryside has been a blend of laughter and 
tears. In this setting the Dalecarlian peasant artist painted his gallery 
of pictures on paper, canvas, or paneled walls. Stories from the Bible, 
kings and queens, church functions, political debates, home industries, 
scientific puzzles in the form of a new steamboat, etc., all took form 
under his agile brush. The artists worked in dead earnest, but to dis- 
guise their sincerity they put a touch of humor here and there. The 
result shows us the ridiculous beside the sublime, but when the religious 
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“Tue Aces oF Man From THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE” 


paintings linger in one’s memory after the less impressive sketches 
have faded away, the reason may be found in their real sublimity. 

The Dalecarlian artist utilized ancient sources as a framework for 
original designs. In Dalecarlia we still have log cabins which date back 
many hundred years, and here we find old wood carvings on doorways 
or furniture. The runic artistry of the Vikings is portrayed in patterns 
of figure-eight scrolls and acanthus leaves worked into designs. Paint- 
ings in cottages from the seventeenth century show reproductions of 
this ancient form, but invariably it was used as a frame for original 
ideas, such as the potted flower arrangement to be found in all Dale- 
carlian painting. As we examine this plant bearing various hybrid 
flowers and glowing ripe fruits on the same branch, all sense of realism 
is lost; plants like this do not gow on earth, they grow in fertile imag- 
inations. So over and over again the Dalecarlian artist takes liberties, 
even with religious motives which throughout the ages have been more 
or less true to form. 

Religious paintings or murals of any land usually are to be found 
within the sacred precincts of the church, but the Dalecarlian painted 
scenes from heaven and hell on his humble cottage walls. We do not 
know what prompted him, but we know that he did not lack subjects: 
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A HOMELY FORM OF ART 


At Vika, a little parson- 

age close to the shores of 

Lake Siljan, we find a 

church that dates back 

to the thirteenth century. 

It was restored to the 

original form in 1918 

under the personal su- 

pervision of the national 
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Curman. The _ restored 

murals that cover the 

walls of this church show 

a foreign influence. 
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beled “Joseph Becomes Master in Egypt, and Is Called Father of the 
Country,” shows that it has been painted by a craftsman of primitive 
dignity. So does a second panel called “Jesus Rides into Jerusalem,” 
Then the artist’s sublime impulse is spent, so in a genial mood he paints 
another group, as a recreation, a man and a woman walking up to an 
imaginary palace, and he calls it: “My Friend, Let Us Go up to the 
Place of Amusement.” The Dalecarlian flower arrangement is here: 
the people are dressed in national costume of a swaggering style. The 
mansions of the artist’s imagination are unreal, ethereal; churchlike, 
lofty, like the towers of a master builder, these structures have nothing 
in common with Dalecarlian architecture. 

At Uppsilje we find another interesting mural. It is the so-called 
“The Ages of Man from the Cradle to the Grave.” Here we see two 
children, a boy and his prospective bride, playing in the same cradle. 
We see them climb the stairway together, in ten-year instalments, At 
fifty they have reached the pinnacle, and the man is contentedly smok- 
ing his pipe. We follow them as they descend the stairway peacefully, 
bending as the years pile upon their heads, and at last we see them lie 
down at the age of a hundred, to die side by side in the same bed. Below 
the stairway we see Death riding on his pale horse, and our lips that 
smiled at all this naiveté become serious. But even if the artist painted 
all this in dead earnest, he knows human nature just as a good story- 
teller does. He wants us to go away smiling. So he places a humorous 
caricature in a little doorway, to the side. A man with a pitchfork 
stands there threatening, and above his head we find the words: “I am 
called Knut, if you are not good I will pitch you out.” 

If as a visitor one wanders about the countryside of Dalecarlia, one 
may enter a log cabin where Jacob wrestles with God on a wall, beside 
a picture of a mill where disappointed maidens are thrown in head first 
to be ground over and restored to youth. Or one may find the Israelites 
dancing around the golden calf in Dalecarlian costumes, while Moses 
breaks the tables of the law beside a pair of lovers sitting under a birch 
tree that harbors birds singing their spring songs. 

At heart the Dalecarlian is religious; many natives are looking star- 
ward while they till their soil. Of old their application of religion to 
their daily life has sometimes lead them astray. A typical examples 
given us in Selma Lagerléf’s Jerusalem. Those men and women whe 
left their log cabins and the farms which their ancestors had tilled for 
generations, in order to emigrate to the Holy Land, may have beet 
influenced by the fantastic religious paintings on their cottage walls. 
Or perhaps it lies in the nature of the Dalecarlian to imagine thet 
he is entirely free to pursue a caprice or kingdom of his own choie: 
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Harald Hoffding 


1843-1931 
By VALDEMAR HANSEN 


PHoToGrRAPHs BY Rosa MEts ParsBERG 


eight years of age, in the Residence of Honor which he occupied 

at Carlsberg. A long and active life was thus brought to a close 
and with it a fertile production which has reflected honor on Denmark. 
I shall here in a few brief lines attempt to describe H6ffding’s life 
and work. 

Hoffding came of a wealthy family of merchants of good old Danish 
stock which can be traced back to the seventeenth century. He first 
chose theology for his study and took his degree in this subject even 
though he had, while yet in the University, become estranged from the 
views of the Church and been attracted to philosophy, especially by 
the influence of Séren Kierkegaard, Denmark’s greatest thinker. His 
philosophical studies lasted for the whole of his life. Hoffding never 
felt that he had completed them. His object was primarily to find his 
bearings with regard to the burning problems of the day, such as the 
relations between faith and knowledge, theology and philosophy, and 
after much wrestling with himself he took his stand on the ground of 
human experience. Turning his back on the beautiful air castles of 
speculation, he became the champion of realism, that is, of a faithful 
adherence to the realities, both in religion and science. It was at this 
time, in the ’seventies, that George Brandes was fighting with great 
clamor and din for a modern renaissance in literature, a transition to 
realism or naturalism away from the romanticism of a bygone age. In 
the meanwhile Héffding, in his quieter way, endeavored to build up 
anew psychology and a new system of ethics, in short, a new view of 
hike, based on the firm foundation of reality. While Brandes was mak- 
ing the younger generation acquainted with the main currents in the 
literature of the nineteenth century, Héffding attempted to open their 
eyes to the new currents of thought which had gradually arisen in 
European philosophy from the period of the Renaissance down to 
Darwin and Spencer, Stuart Mill, and Auguste Comte. 

The fruits of Héffding’s research were a number of books which 
were translated into the chief European languages, the most impor- 
tant being his Psychology (1882), Ethics (1887), History of Modern 
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Philosophy (1893), and Human Thought (1910). To himself they 
brought an appointment to the chair of philosophy in the University 
of Copenhagen. For a number of years Héffding held this professor 
ship, and his importance as a teacher of the young can hardly be over 
estimated. In Denmark courses in logic, psychology, and the history 
of philosophy are compulsory for all students in their first year, and 
this gives a professor of philosophy a unique opportunity of influ- 
encing the young students. Though Héffding’s colleague K. Kromat 
was fully equal to him in scholarly attainments, he never came to exe 
cise the same influence on the students. The great majority of them 
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attended H6ffding’s lectures. He could win their confidence, he could 
draw them out so that thoughts came more readily and speech became 
more fluent. He tried to teach them to understand themselves and 
their own time, to build on the ground of reality in an honest quest 
for truth, to distinguish between genuine and spurious values, and to 
create new values for themselves, each in his own sphere. He never 
wearied of pointing to the true ideals, the independence of the indi- 
vidual in a community of free personalities where justice was main- 
tained. 

The central idea in HOffding’s life and work has been succinctly and 
beautifully stated by the Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge 
when the honorary: doctor’s degree 
of that university was ‘conferred on 
Hoffding in 1909, “What has he 
principally in view in his History 
of Philosophy which has been trans- 
lated into so many languages, you 
will perhaps ask. I will answer: the 
personality of each philosopher. 

What also does he deal with first 

in the study of psychology? Per- 

sonality. And then, in the philoso- 

phy of religion and in the state- 

ment of the doctrine of duty? The 

desire for a more coherent order, 

partly in the individual personal- 

ity, and partly in the inter-relation- 

ship among the various personali- 

ties. And what, finally, endears the 

professor himself so much, not only Paoremon Horverxe rx 1690 

to our Queen, his countrywoman, 

but also to all his friends? His own personality. You see before you 
a wise man, who pervaded by the greatest love for all, hopes all, and 
who, gifted with a nature well under control, a well balanced mind, 
constantly keeps in mind the Horatian admonition, ‘Remember always 
to preserve an equal mind in adversity.’ ” 

It is a matter of course that Héffding was not only a teacher of the 
young, but he also in great measure influenced the Danish people 
through his writings and his public lectures. And his influence was 
widely felt. In many parts of the North, in Oslo, in Uppsala, in Hel- 
singfors he was invited to lecture. He became known in the outside 
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Philosophy (1893), and Human Thought (1910). To himself they 
brought an appointment to the chair of philosophy in the University 
of Copenhagen. For a number of years H6ffding held this professor- 
ship, and his importance as a teacher of the young can hardly be over- 
estimated. In Denmark courses in logic, psychology, and the history 
of philosophy are compulsory for all students in their first year, and 
this gives a professor of philosophy a unique opportunity of influ- 
encing the young students. Though Héffding’s colleague K. Kroman 
was fully equal to him in scholarly attainments, he never came to exer 
cise the same influence on the students. The great majority of them 
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attended Hoffding’s lectures. He could win their confidence, he could 
draw them out so that thoughts came more readily and speech became 
more fluent. He tried to teach them to understand themselves and 
their own time, to build on the ground of reality in an honest quest 
for truth, to distinguish between genuine and spurious values, and to 
create new values for themselves, each in his own sphere. He never 
wearied of pointing to the true ideals, the independence of the indi- 
vidual in a community of free personalities where justice was main- 
tained. 

The central idea in H6ffding’s life and work has been succinctly and 
beautifully stated by the Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge 
when the honorary: doctor’s degree 
of that university was ‘conferred on 
Hoffding in 1909. ““What has he 
principally in view in his History 
of Philosophy which has been trans- 
lated into so many languages, you 
will perhaps ask. I will answer: the 
personality of each philosopher. 
What also does he deal with first 
in the study of psychology? Per- 
sonality. And then, in the philoso- 
phy of religion and in the state- 
ment of the doctrine of duty? The 
desire for a more coherent order, 
partly in the individual personal- 
ity, and partly in the inter-relation- 
ship among the various personali- 
ties. And what, finally, endears the 
professor himself so much, not only Prorssson Horrpino 1x 1890 
to our Queen, his countrywoman, 
but also to all his friends? His own personality. You see before you 
a wise man, who pervaded by the greatest love for all, hopes all, and 
who, gifted with a nature well under control, a well balanced mind, 
constantly keeps in mind the Horatian admonition, ‘Remember always 
to preserve an equal mind in adversity.’ ” 

It is a matter of course that H6ffding was not only a teacher of the 
young, but he also in great measure influenced the Danish people 
through his writings and his public lectures. And his influence was 
widely felt. In many parts of the North, in Oslo, in Uppsala, in Hel- 
singfors he was invited to lecture. He became known in the outside 
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world, and his works were translated into the chief languages. His 
Psychology and his Philosophy of Religion have been translated into 
English, German, French, Spanish, Polish, Russian, Finnish, and 
Japanese. The charm and fascination of his personality won friends 
for himself and Denmark everywhere. Héffding was to Denmark what 
William James was to America: a link between the national culture 
and the cultural currents abroad. 

Therefore it is not to be wondered at that Hoffding was repeatedly 
chosen to be Denmark’s representative at the international congresses 
of scholars. Thus he was invited to the great Congress of St. Louls 
in 1904 together with the eminent Danish philologist Otto Jesperset. 
From Héffding’s Memoirs (Erindringer), published in 1928, it will 
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be seen how much this great journey interested him; he gives a very 
vivid description of his visits to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
not least, of his visit to the famous Harvard professor, William James, 
at his country place in the White Mountains. It was no mere chance 
that H6offding went to see James; there were points of similarity both 
in their scholarly views and in their whole outlook on life. They both pos- 
sessed an open mind to all that is living in nature and human life and 
that superior understanding of humanity in all aspects which H6ff- 
ding calls “the great humor’’; and they both realized that philosophy 
should be the handmaiden of human life, which is much richer than all 
the dead categories of science. In one particular they differed. James 
was a born artist and an eminent stylist; H6ffding was brilliant neither 
as an orator nor a writer, but his talk was often animated by a deep 
inward glow, a quiet enthusiasm. His philosophy was not remarkable 
by new bold lines of thought, but he was the faithful and conscientious 
interpreter of the great intellects of the past and the present: Plato, 
Spinoza, Kant, Darwin, Auguste Comte; and his statement of their 
thoughts had that distinguished simplicity which Danes account one 
of their best characteristics. 

The great importance attributed to Hoffding by his countrymen 
found its most striking expression when he was elected by the trustees 
of the Carlsberg Foundation to be the first to occupy the Residence 
of Honor set apart for eminent men of the Danish nation under the 
will of J. C. Jacobsen, who established the Foundation, and the Royal 
Danish Society of Sciences unanimously acclaimed this choice. 

In the beautiful and sumptuous environs of this residence H6ffding 
commenced a fresh activity after he had resigned his professorship 
at the age of seventy-two in 1915. Not only did he continue his schol- 
arly production, so that about half a score of new works saw the light 
here, including The Great Humor (1916), Eaperience and Inter- 
pretation (1918), and The Theory of Knowledge and The Concep- 
tion of Life (1925), but his interest in social and national questions 
bore new fruit in a splendid activity both in a national cause (the 
reunion of Slesvig and Denmark) and for the Danish Red Cross 
whose president he became in 1917. During the World War his home 
at Carlsberg became the center from which books were sent to the pris- 
oners’ camps, and not only were many national meetings held here, 
but emissaries from all the countries at war might be found here. 

On meeting H6ffding one always received an impression of rare 
harmony, yet in his private life there were deep discords and sorrows 
and disappointments to be conquered. His first wife died early, after 
having borne him two sons, only one of whom is still alive. His second 
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wife, a young woman whom he married late in life, was much troubled 
with ill health and died before him. Yet H6ffding preserved an “equal 
mind in adversity.’ He himself has described his last years at Carls- 
berg and the rest he was looking forward to in the following words: 

“Every morning I sit in one of the big rooms at Carlsberg opposite 
three of Thorvaldsen’s most beautiful works, Morning, Hebe, and 
Night. . . . Hebe I worship daily, hoping for a draught from her 
cup, and I promise to be faithful to her cult as long as there is any 
life in me. . . . To Night I look forward as to a friend who will at 
last arrange the pillows of my couch. As yet I know only one of the 
children she is carrying in her arms, but when the time comes for me 
to share the lot of the other child, I hope that, like it, I shall find rest.” 

It is thus, surrounded by this fresh glow of morning, that the mem- 
ory of Hoffding, the teacher of the young, the lover of Hebe, will 
forever remain in the Danish people. 
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Niels Hansen-Jacobsen 


By Ernst Harms 


MONG modern Scandinavian artists, the Danish sculptor Niels 
Hansen-Jacobsen, who celebrated his seventieth anniversary 
on September 10, is doubtless one of the most important and 


interesting. ‘This is not 
alone because of the fact 
that he is a master of the 
technique of his art, so 
that several of his works 
have been given places of 
honor in Copenhagen, for 
instance the curious Troll 
monument at the entrance 
to the Carlsberg Glypto- 
theca and the remarkable 
Ghost monument in front 
of the Museum of Arts. 


N. Hansen-Jacossen 1n His Stupi0 


Dawn 


The deeper reason is that Han- 
sen-J acobsen may be called one 
of the most distinctively North- 
ern of all Northern artists. Usu- 
ally the productions of more re- 
cent art must be regarded as 
especially international, and to 
this school Scandinavia has con- 
tributed many important artists 
in the nineteenth century, such as 
Krogh, Kroyer, Edvard Munch, 
and Anders Zorn. It must be em- 
phasized that they have exerted 
international influence, and have 
been proud of their cosmopoli- 
tanism. 

Niels Hansen-Jacobsen’s 
work, however, is of quite a dif- 
ferent character. It shows much 
more continuity with, and is much 
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A SHapow 


more in the tradition of, the ancient Northern art than that of any of the 
other contemporary Scandinavian artists, both in regard to subjects 
and composition. Thus his earliest works 
were figures from the ancient Northern 
mythology. The Gods Loki and Thor 
are among the most characteristic stat- 
ues from the hand of Hansen-J acobsen. 
But this extremely Northern character 
of his art is even more conspicuous in his 
latest and ripest works. One need only 
compare The Troll and The Shadow 
with the dragonheads of the viking ships, 
or with the figures on the ornaments in 
the old wooden Stavkirker, and it will be 
clear enough that it must be a modern 
viking artist who has executed these 
works. There is no other artist in the 
world—not even in Scandinavia—who 
has chosen such subjects. On the other 
hand, both these works are modern plas- 
tic art and compare very favorably with 
the work of Rodin or the Swedish sculp- 
tor Carl] Milles. | 
In middle life, both as a man and as 
an artist, Hansen-J acobsen showed him- 
self an adherent of the Northern ideal- 
ism in culture which for a generation 
drew the attention of the whole world 





NIELS HANSEN-JACOBSEN 


DEATH AND THE MOTHER 


to Scandinavia as a center of art. At the beginning of the new century, 
Ibsen, Bjornson, Lagerlof, Strindberg, and many others were impor- 
tant exponents of contemporary ideals. 'To this era Hansen-J acobsen 
contributed the monuments Militarism and Peace, about 1900. And 
he has given expression to the social feeling of this period in the seulp- 
tures Slum Misery and The Mother and Death, the last of which works 
contributed most of all to make the artist known and famous abroad. 
It will easily be seen, however, that he found only an ironical and 
negative language in which to express the spirit of his own time, show- 
ing clearly enough that his real, positive talent pointed in quite another 
direction. In later years his ripest and best creation has again drawn 
its subjects from a pronouncedly Northern world of ideas, as witnessed 
by both the Demon statues and by the works representing delicate 
nature fables, such as Spring and River Nymph. 

Niels Hansen-Jacobsen was born in the small Jutland town Vejen 
on the road to Esbjerg, and has spent nearly all his life in his birth- 
place. He received his artistic education at the Academy of Arts in 
Copenhagen. His development has been very slow; each of his works 
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FounTAIN AT VEJEN 


shows that it has meant, to its creator, a struggle with his art. Hence 
his whole production is not very great in quantity, but each work is 
of a profound significance and of permanent value. 

To everyone interested in art and artists, it must be a great pleasure 
to learn that Niels Hansen-Jacobsen has had the great satisfaction, 


almost the greatest that 
any artist can have, of 
being appreciated and 
honored in his lifetime by 
his native town. The mu- 
nicipality of Vejen, which 
has now become a consid- 
erable town, has built a 
museum for its famous 
son, in which will be col- 
lected all his most impor- 
tant works, including a 
reproduction of his most 
remarkable monument 


The Troll. 
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Tue Howse or tHe Artists IN Osto 


The House of the Artists in Oslo 


By Jens DUNKER 


ROM the smoke-blackened ruins in 
Pris the World War left Europe 

exhausted, a new and unsentimen- 
tal, a sober and critical period has arisen. 
This period holds an honest and unbiased 
opinion of life’s undertakings, and _ is 
frugal, diligent and disillusioned. The 
hew generation must pay the cost of the 
war, and whether on the losing or win- 
ning side, all will have to carry their 
share. 

With this drastic fact as a background, 
the post-war generation appears to have 
thrown overboard much of the traditional 
ballast and the old prejudices under 
which Europe dragged along with so much 
difficulty before the war. 


During this pericd, in every respect 
one of trials, our comprehension of the 
architecture of modern times has had to 
undergo a most radical change. That 
which primarily has dictated this new 
aspect is, of course, the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions, but it was also brought 
about by a new and unfettered under- 
standing of the elementary prerequisites 
of the art of building. A house shall be 
erected first of all in conformity with the 
reason for its purpose; it has a function 
to perform and this must be kept clearly 
in sight. Its decorative and architectonic 
plan is to be characterized by the ma- 
terials employed. We live under different 
standards than heretofore and arrange 
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our places of abode accordingly, and en- 
deavor to utilize advantageously and to 
the utmost extent the many new-found 
technical means that have been placed at 
our disposal. These factors, too, should 
reflect themselves in our house-building 
programs. 

France was the land where this new 
functionalistic tendency in the art of 
housebuilding had its first real develop- 
ment, but it proved to be in Holland, Ger- 
many, Russia and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries that it found its most assiduous 
adherents in the architectural profession 
itself and in the general public. 

In this connection, attention is called 
to the House of the Artists in Oslo, built 
under the supervision of the architects 
Blakstad and Munthe-Kaas; it is an es- 
pecially noteworthy example of the new 
post-war architecture. 

The floor plan of the building is very 
simple. Coming from the street, a roomy 
and beautiful vestibule is encountered, 
with a wide staircase leading up to the 
second floor, consisting mainly of two 
large exhibition halls illuminated from 
above by skylights. These halls connect 
with a smaller reading room having a 
large window in the front wall. In addi- 
tion, the building also houses the quarters 
of the State Academy of Arts and exhibi- 
tion rooms belonging to the Brukskunst 
Society. 

The exterior of the building is striking. 
The lower floor is entirely of concrete and 
has steel windows and attractive bronze 


doorways, and the remaining part of the 
facade has been covered with hand- 
beaten, red brick placed in a pattern. The 
vestibule has a marble floor and Roman 
pillars. The large main stairway is sur- 
faced with black marble and at the end of 
the stairway there has been placed a re- 
production of the Winged Victory. 

This stairway shaft will later be dec- 
orated with fresco-paintings by Per 
Krogh. The building provided the Norwe- 
gian artists with truly gorgeous exhibi- 
tion quarters and the artists are certainly 
to be complimented on having been able 
to erect such a building of their own in 
these days of economic distress. Inas- 
much as the basis for this result consisted 
in very intensive efforts carried on during 
a number of long and weary years, the 
accomplishment deserves our utmost ad- 
miration, much more so when we take into 
consideration that Norway is a small and 
in comparison with other nations a poor 
country. In addition to being a worthy 
headquarters for the artists themselves, 
the new building is a demonstration of 
architectonic skill and an adequate ex- 
pression of the most salient points of the 
new post-war architecture. The House of 
the Artists shows that Norway, too, can 
render valuable contributions within the 
sphere of architecture, and that she has 
a group of builders anxious to lend an 
open mind to the demands of our modern 
times and in no way content to follow the 
footsteps of other European nations. 
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Sweden’s “Landsturm” Women 


By GERDA FROBERG 


the Polar region, has always been 
a free country. For centuries Swed- 
ish women have been respected and free, 
and their contributions, as defenders of 
the home and tillers of the soil, while their 
men bled on the battlefields of Europe, 
have filled many golden pages of history. 
The Swedes, once warlike, have been 
for more than a hundred years a peace- 
ful people, free to devote themselves to 
cultural pursuits. But even if a people has 
an honest will-to-peace, it must—as long 
a8 perpetual peace remains only an ideal 
—be prepared to defend its freedom. 
Swedish women of different classes and 
different political views, but united by a 
common warm love for the fatherland and 


Ge Poin that cultured old land in 


by the desire to safeguard hearth and 
home, have in recent years banded to- 
gether in “landsturm” societies. 

The landsturm in Sweden is of ancient 
origin. When, in an earlier time, invasions 
by the Vikings were common, laws were 
passed which placed on the men fit for 
military service responsibility for the de- 
fense of the country. This system of de- 
fense, the first in the history of Sweden, 
was called the “landwehr’ or “‘landsturm.”’ 
The landsturm is still in existence, un- 
changed as to purpose—that is, it is a re- 
serve group, which, according to Swedish 
law, comprises the men, from thirty-five 
to forty-two years of age, who are liable 


to military service. Their duty is to defend 
their country and to protect its borders. 
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The voluntary landsturm 
movement is made up of local 
leagues and societies, united in 
Sweden’s landsturm societies’ 

Central League. The aim of 

this national organization is 

to take care of the voluntary 

t.aining of officers for the 
“landsturm.” For a group of 

soldiers without command is 

an unorganized troop, whose 

campaign would be hopeless. 

The movement is voluntary; 

no law forces its members to 

take part in the landsturm work. Even 
the expenses must be taken care of by 
voluntary contribution, although the State 
does allow a small grant. 

In 1924, on the initiative of Fru Tyra 
Wadner, the first women’s landsturm so- 
ciety was organized, patterned afier Fin- 
land’s “Lotta Svard” societies. In our 
neighboring country, the “Lotta Svard” 
societies have worked for ten years in 
cooperation with Finland’s home guard. 
These societies commemorate in name 
and character the heroine of Runeberg’s 
well known story, Lotta Svard—the plain 
country woman, who loved her native land 
and those who fought for it. She followed 
her gray boys faithfully from battle to 


PREPARING VEGETABLES 


Own THE Way TO WorK 


battle—her tents always ready to 1eceive 
tired and thirsty soldiers. She gave the 
brave new courage, but her scorn lashed 
cowards like a whip. While she belongs 
to history, she has become also a shining 
legend. 

The Swedish “Lottorna,” as the Swed- 
ish landsturm women for the most part 
are called, have made it their duty to sup- 
port the landsturm societies financially, 
as well as to take care of the supply of 
provisions, and do canteen work and nurs- 
ing during the landsturm’s various drills 
and courses. There are now over one hun- 
dred women’s societies, with a member- 
ship of about 15,000, ranging from Swe- 
den’s southernmost parts up to the Polar 

circle. All the women’s soci- 
eties are governed by a joint 
board, the Women’s Council, 
which acts as a working com- 
mittee in conjunction with the 
men’s Central League. The 
chairman of the Women’ 
Council is General Schmidt's 
wife, Maja Schmidt. 

A third division of the land- 
sturm organization is made up 
of members of the youth move- 
ment who are recruited from 
school children. The purpose 
in organizing this group is 4 
much to build character as t 
impart military knowledge 
The landsturm, then, is pe 
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SWEDEN’S 


*“*“LANDSTURM’? 


WOMEN 


A Camp KircHen 


culiarly a family society ; it is not unusual 
for parents, together with their sons and 
daughters, to be members of the league. 

The main duty of the women’s societies 
is to aid financially in the training of off- 
cers for the landsturm. This they do by 
collecting money, paying membership 
dues, and arranging parties and bazaars. 
The many who can not afford to donate 
money contribute instead their time and 
services. In 1929 they raised—mostly 
from parties and bazaars—116,000 kro- 
nor, which was turned over, in the form 
of gifts and grants, to the men’s societies. 
This amount greatly exceeded the State’s 
contribution. 

During all the drill periods which the 
landsturm orders, one may see the “Lot- 
tor” in their blue cotton dresses or brown- 
ish gray uniform coats, at a suitable dis- 
tance from the “line of battle.” They cook 
coffee, pea soup, sausage and potatoes, 


and tend the “cooking-wagons” aptly 


and efficiently. They spread thousands of 
sandwiches, pare hundreds of liters of po- 
tatoes, and wash an untold number of 
cups and plates. These young women and 
ladies, who, under their ‘“group-chef’s” 
superintendence, perform these menial 
duties in summer sun and winter cold, in 
rain and storm, belong to different classes 
of society. One finds those of independent 
means working side by side with the self- 
supporting. The landsturm’s drills are 
held generally on Sunday, and the office 
girl, who throughout the week has pound- 
ed a typewriter, spends her leisure time 
paring potatoes, tending the “cooking- 
wagons,” and washing dishes. Sometimes 
several days’ drill is arranged, and the 
“Lottor” are housed in farm cottages or 
schoolhouses. At night after a hard day’s 


work, they snatch a few hours’ sleep on 
a bed on the floor; but by four in the 
morning they must be up and start cooking 
coffee in the enormous kettles. It is stren- 
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uous work for one who is accustomed only 
to keeping her own house or to working in 
an office ; but it is pleasant and stimulating, 
and the “Lottor’” become the best of 
friends. 

The landsturm women take comprehen- 
sive courses in the care of illness and acci- 
dents. They always carry first-aid kits 
with them, and are prepared to act in case 
of accidents, which so often happen in the 
woods and fields. 


Strict discipline is maintained within 
the “Lotta” societies. The uniform is g 
pledge, and a ‘Lotta’ must be dignified 
in her bearing, modest and unassuming. 


She may not dance nor smoke in uni- 
form. She performs quietly and cheer- 
fully the homeliest tasks—making this 
contribution through her society, for the 
love she bears her country. The right 
“Lotta’’-spirit combines willingness with 


dependability. 
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Education in 


Norway and The United States: A Comparison 


By Borre QvamMeE, FELLow or THE FouNDATION at RoLiins COLLEGE 


T IS not easy to compare higher edu- 
I cation in America with that in Nor- 

way; on one hand we have a highly 
diversified that 
state to state and from 
college, uneven and 
the other a fixed school system, with 
definite aims but inflexible and _ liable 
to stiffness. In a Norwegian “gymna- 
limited by 
that are to be taught, 
the number of hours that are to be de- 
voted to each subject, even the text-books 
that are to be used. The choice of subjects 
is extremely limited. The student can 
choose between mathematics, history, 
modern languages, and Latin (with or 
without Greek) as majors; and to get 
one of these he has to take a horde of 
other subjects which sometimes have lit- 
tle relation to the major. In American 
colleges the choice is free, often to a 
lamentable degree. The fact is that where 
Norwegian schools give the students 
what the schools think they ought to 
know, the American schools give the stu- 
dents what they themselves think they 
want. The American schools are more 
flexible, liberal and individual, but the 


Norwegian schools give a broader edu- 
cation. 


varies from 
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If years are counted, an American high 
school would correspond to the Norwe- 
gian gymnasium, but both as to aim and 
to standing it would be more reasonable 
to compare the gymnasium to an Ameri- 
can undergraduate college. The aim of 
both is to give a foundation for later 
study, to give a broad liberal education; 
scientific study is reserved till afterwards 
when the student enters a real university. 
An A.B. of a liberal arts college corre- 


sponds more to examen artium (final ex- 
amination of the gymnasium) than to 
anvthing else, though it may be a little 
higher. 

When an American puts an A.B. behind 
his name, it may mean anything. It has 
no value till it is known from which uni- 
versity the degree is received; the differ- 
ence between the requirements of Yale or 
Amherst and some of the Southern col- 
leges is immense. You know exactly what 
a Norwegian with an examen artium 
knows or is supposed to know, provided 
you know his major. He ought to be able 
to talk English and German, and know 
something about French; you may even 
know what he has read of English or Ger- 
man literature; he should know the foun- 
dations of biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physiology, and geology, and have 
a thorough knowledge of history. It is the 
same throughout the country; it does not 
vary from year to year. The requirements 
are definite and fixed, I had almost said 
forever. It does not suit itself to the needs 
of the student, it does not regard his in- 
terests; the student has to suit himself 
and his interests to the school, if he wants 
to get any pleasure out of it. 

But the Norwegian schools do not need 
to suit themselves to the needs of the 
students; there is no competition, and the 
gymnasium is the only way through which 
one can get to the university. An Amer- 
ican college has to compete with hun- 
dreds of others. And here is both the 
advantage and the disadvantage of Amer- 
ican higher education. It is an incentive 
for the college to keep up and improve 
its standing, and to improve its means, 
its faculty, its library, and so on in order 
that a student may get the most out of a 
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stay there. But there is also a danger. To 
keep up with the others, the college has 
to satisfy other wants than the pure 
thirst for knowledge, and thus it has to 
advertise, with its football team and its 
campus activities, things which may be 
very good in themselves but which have 
nothing to do with education, strictly 
speaking. It has gone so far in some col- 
leges that sport and campus activities 
have almost crowded cut what the college 
was started for. They, not education, 
have become the chief thing. College is a 
place where young people go to have 
a good time and because it is the thing. 
To have been one of the eleven means 
more than to have made a two-point aver- 
age or whatever it is. 

This preoccupation with things irrele- 
vant to education is a fact that never fails 
to attract the attention of a foreigner. 
Indeed, such a thing would be unthink- 
able in Europe. Intelligent Americans, 
too, see the absurd in it, but it has grown 
to be an indispensable part of the educa- 
tional institutions and it seems impossible 
to part with. Another thing that strikes 
the foreigner is the predominance of “‘vo- 
cational subjects,” subjects which Euro- 
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pean colleges often ignore completely, It 
is amazing to see how many students 
study economics, not the theory, the 
science of it, but the so-called “practical” 
side: salesmanship, advertising, business 
administration, banking and so on; a 
study which probably gives very little 
help in a future career. There is a ten- 
dency in America to stress more the prac- 
tical side of a subject, the applied science, 
while the European universities give the 
pure science. The former is as typical of 
America and the latter cf Europe, as Edi- 
son is typically American, and Einstein 
European. 

Well, one ought to be careful with the 
word typical, for what is typically Amer- 
ican after all? Certainly one can’t pick 
out one college as a type; it is impossible. 
There is to be found every degree of 
scholarliness and of conservatism. But it 
is the more liberal colleges like Wiscon- 
sin, Rollins and others which have done 
the most wonderful work. The experi- 
ments in education carried on at these 
institutions, successful or unsuccessful, 
will in any case contribute to the science 
of educaticn, and Europe may profit by 
watching the process. 


Evening at Lillehammer 


By NEtLson ABEEL 


Softly the shapes of silence fold 
Their quiet wings above my heart, 
And like a story that is told 
The tyrannies of day depart. 


The waters of the lake are still, 
Beneath the fading autumn sky; 
And out upon the western hill, 
The leaves of summer slowly die. 





The Bell-Buoy 


By Mixar. LyBeck 


Translated from the Swedish by Charles Wharton Stork 


Fog in ghostly procession 
Pressing upon me before, behind, 
Chilling my heart and making me blind. 
Never a real wave’s passion, 
Never a living wind. 


( INDSWELL but never a breath of wind. 


Hark to the bell-buoy ringing! 


I take to the oars; on, on we ply 
With steady vigorous motion, 
Trusting ere nightfall to see the sky 
With heavenly radiance rearing high 
Over the waste of ocean; 

Surely the vision is nigh. 


But again, the bell-buoy ringing! 


Where is the course? Mine eyes are blind— 
Fog with its muffling whiteness 

Presses yet closer before, behind. 

Where is the course for one who is blind, 
Where is a ray of brightness? 

Where is a living wind? 


Hark to the bell-buoy ringing! 





Johan Ludwig Mowinckel 


By Hans Onay 


who recently resigned as head of the 
Norwegian Government and _ an- 
nounced that he wanted totake a rest from 
politics, has been one of the most promi- 
nent figures in the public life of Norway 
for some time past. He is a native of Ber- 
gen, a member of an old patrician fam- 
ily. After an education in the famous 
Cathedral School of Bergen, supple- 
mented by some years of foreign travel, 
he followed the traditions of his family 
when at the age of twenty-eight he es- 
tablished himself as a shipowner in his 
native city. His first experience with 
politics was when he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Town Council, in which he has 
held a seat ever since, twice as president. 
In 1906 Mr. Mowinckel entered the 
Storthing, being elected by the party of 
the Left. At that time he also won a rep- 
utation he has since enhanced as a fluent 
and convincing speaker, combining a 
thorough knowledge of practical affairs 
with a touch of the lyric sentiment oft n 
attributed to his townspeople. He became 
president of the Odelsting and afterwards 
of the Storthing. He was soon pointed 
out as a man who would some time sit in 
the Council of the King, but the fact that 
he was not a member of the State Church 
rendered him ineligible for that office. 
So great was the demand for his services, 
however, that he became the occasion of 
an amendment to the Norwegian Con- 
stitution, the so-called Lex M., passed in 
1919, permitting a non-member of the 
State Church to sit in the Government. 
In 1921 Mr. Mowinckel entered the 
Blehr Cabinet as Minister of Commerce, 
and in this capacity he became instru- 
mental in arranging the commercial 
treaty between Norway and Soviet Rus- 
sia, in 1921. Owing to the resignation of 


J wie LUDWIG MOWINCKEL, 


Former Prime Minister MowinckKei 


Dr. Restad, the post of Foreign Minis- 
ter became vacant, and Mr. Mowinckel 
was asked to fill it temporarily. This he 
did so well that it was decided to keep him 
there, and from that time on he has been 
identified with the foreign relations of 
the country. His first major task was the 
reorganization of the consular service, 
which he accomplished successfully. His 
next was the straightening out of the diff- 
culties in Norway’s commercial relations 
with the wine-producing countries which 
arose from the prohibition law. He was 
able to arrange treaties with Spain and 
Portugal, but the latter was defeated in 
the Storthing and caused the resignation 
of the Blehr Cabinet, in 1923. 

In 1924 Mr. Mowinckel became Prime 


Minister and Foreign Minister. He re- 
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JOHAN LUDWIG 


signed in 1925, but in 1928 was called to 
take the reins of the Government again 
under peculiar circumstances. In January 
of that year Norway had a Labor Gov- 
ernment under Christopher Hornsrud, 
which lasted only four days. This Gov- 
ernment proclaimed so radical a program 
that the Storthing was roused to action 
and passed a vote of no confidence with 
a large majority. The man who formu- 
lated the principle on which the Labor 
Cabinet fell was Johan Ludwig Mo- 
winckel. He presented a resolution say- 
ing, “The Storthing regrets that the 
Government in its declaration of policy 
professes itself the representative of 
only a part of the nation.” After the 
resignation of the Hornsrud Cabinet, the 
author of this resolution was called to 
form the new Government. But although 
he had been able to unite the various party 
groups against the Labor Cabinet, he 
could by no means count on a united 
Storthing, and his position was a difficult 
one. The party of the Left, his own party, 
controlled only 34 votes in the Storthing 
out of a total of 150. On one side was the 
strong, well organized party of the Right, 
ready to pounce upon any concession of 
the Premier to socialistic or Labor pol- 
icies; on the other, was the aggressive 
Labor party watching for the chance to 
trip a bourgeois Government. Moreover, 
there was the Frisindete Venstre, a group 
hostile to the regular Left. 
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During the three years of its existence 
the Mowinckel Government had to stand 
up under the attacks of all these different 
groups. But the Premier weathered every 
storm, steering clear of political reefs, 
and always with increased 
prestige. Practical and well balanced, 
amiable and logical, a patriot and yet a 
believer in Scandinavian friendship and 
international toleration, regular and yet 
not unwilling to compromise, Johan Lud- 
wig Mowinckel gained in the general 
esteem so much that, when he resigned, 
Tidens Tegn, spokesman of his oppo- 
nents, the Frisindete Venstre, voiced its 
regrets, declaring that no one else could 
fill his place. His personal integrity and 
political ability are acknowledged even 
by those who have been fighting his 
policies. 

Mr. Mowinckel has been Norway’s del- 
egate to the League of Nations, and has 
been a staunch supporter of Nansen’s 
humanitarian work. He was instrumen- 
tal in raising funds to purchase Nansen’s 
home and make it the property of the 
Norwegian nation. His international in- 
terests are shown by his activity in the 
Norwegian branch of the Society Norden, 
which has for its aim Scandinavian co- 
operation. Though he has never extended 
his travels as far as America, he is in- 
terested in the work of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation and has been a 
contributor to its Fellowship exchange. 


emerging 





{i Reinforced by public opin- 

ion that the most drastic 

measures should be adopted 
to meet the unemployment situation in the 
coming winter, the new national relief 
organization, set up at the suggestion of 
President Hoover, with Walter S. Gif- 
ford, head of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, in charge, b2- 
gan functioning with headquarters estab- 
lished in Washington. The nation-wide 
advisory committee to aid Mr. Gifford in 
finding the most practical ways and means 
for combatting the unemployment danger 
includes some of the best known men in 
the country. In accepting appointment on 
the committee of more than sixty, the 
members declared their readiness to do 
all in their power to bring about effective 
relief. {In one of its supplementary re- 
ports, the Wickersham Commission, other- 
wise the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, brought 
out the fact that contrary to a belief for- 
merly held, native-born Americans com- 
mit a larger proportion of crime for their 
share of the total population than do the 
foreign born. “Thus,” says the report, “at 
least one part of a highly contenticus 
subject, about which feeling has been at 
times displayed, is placed in the clear.” It 
adds that the immigration policy of the 
United States may be determined on gen- 
eral social and economic grounds and need 
not be influenced by fear of undue in- 
trusion of crime from the foreign born. 
{i Bearing on the crime wave that seems 
unabated in the large centers of popula- 
tion in the United States the mass meet- 
ing held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in protest against gang rule, ap- 
pears to have stimulated the metropolitan 
police force into renewed activity and 


orders have gone out to arrest on sight 


any known characters of the underworld, 
It is believed that any earnest effort in 
New York to stamp out the criminal 
menace will have its beneficial effect in 
other cities similarly affected. {| While a 
combination of large enterprises no longer 
meets with the oppositicn of the Washing- 
ton authorities, when such amalgamations 
seem for the public good, in the case of a 
contemplated merger of some of the larg- 
est oil companies in the United States the 
Department of Justice believes a close in- 
vestigation is desirable. The report has it 
that an agreement has been arrived at 
between the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California for pooling their inter- 
ests. Similarly it is rumored that the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corporation con- 
templated merging with half a dozen 
other companies. In the case of the Stand- 
ard interests it would create a corporation 
with assets amounting to $2,400,000,000. 
That such a combination is illegal, the 
Department of Justice would not say, but 
at the same time it felt it to be essential 
to study every detail of the situation. 
Year after year the Institute of Poli- 
tics, meeting at Williamstown, Mass. 
furnishes impertant sidelights on matters 
of great significance to this and other na- 
tions. The subjects discussed at these ccn- 
ferences range far and wide, and view- 
points are presented that are reflected in 
both State and national governments. At 
one of the recent conferences, Professor 
T. E. Gregory of England conceded that 
the average man of the next generation 
may not “care a brass button about politi- 
eal freedom,” which he may prefer to lose 
in order to gain economic security. Pro- 
fessor Arthur Holcombe of Harvard, in 
the debate on democratic government, was 
inclined to believe that more State plar- 
ning is necessary. Altogether the Insti- 
tute of Politics has more than justified 
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its annual summer sessions at Williams- 
town. {| With Japan enthusiastic over the 
arrival there of Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, and New York over the 
German Dornier DO-X, international 
aviation has taken a leap forward, while 
at the same time fostering amity among 
the nations concerned. {1 The demand of 
a large section of the Filipinos for inde- 
pendence, and the visits to the far-away 
islands of several congressional parties, 
apparently in favor of granting the Phil- 
ippines their political freedom, make it a 
safe assertion that the matter will be 
taken up at the next session of Congress. 
The visit of Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
of War, on a personal inspection of con- 
ditions in the islands is also lilzelv to have 
a considerable bearing on what Congress 
will do in the matter. {!The American 
government is not unconcerned with what 
has been happening in Cuba, for while 
the revolution against the administration 
of President Machado may have failed, 
the unrest in the island persists to such 
a degree that Washington is keeping in 
close touch with the political develop- 
ments there. Intervention in Cuba, how- 
ever, would come only as a last resort for 
the maintenance of peace. 


NORWAY 


{Labor difficulties contin- 

ued to hold the center of in- 

aj terest in Norway during the 
month of August; entering into Septem- 
ber the industrial lockout and strike had 
been going on since March 14, affecting 
some 80,000 workers from practically 
every important industry. Negotiations 
for wage agreements have been carried on 
at numerous meetings, but at the time of 
this writing a common basis has not been 
found, although high hopes were held for 
a settlement. One can only guess at the 
cost of the conflict. Mr. Vraa, editor of 
one of Norway’s most prominent labor 
newspapers, recently estimated the loss 
at 200,000,000 kroner for the working- 
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men, and 300,000,000 for the employers. 
The strain on the various labor organiza- 
tions is intense, but so far no acute suffer- 
ing has been reported. All lines of en- 
deavor have been hit noticeably by the 
conflict. Buying is kept at a minimum, 
especially by industry, so that importers 
and distributors supplying industrial 
needs are most seriously affected. The de- 
cline in both exports and imports has fur- 
ther aggravated the shipping situation, 
laid-up tonnage averaging 1,000,000 tons, 
or 25 per cent of the entire merchant ma- 
rine. Banks are beginning to feel the de- 
clining business activity, as shown in a 
general reduction of banking transactions 
and a decrease in leans. There have, how- 
ever, been no bank failures, and none are 
expected. Securities quoted on the Oslo 
Bérs declined further. Collections are 
slow, and requests for permission to defer 
payments are increasing. Exports to the 
United States were fairly well maintained 
during the first few months of the year, 
according to a report by the U.S. Com- 
mercial Attaché Marquard H. Lund, Oslo, 
but they are now below normal; imports 
are considerably less than a vear ago. Ac- 
cording to the report from the Director 
of Agriculture the crops have suffered a 
serious setback by a widespread drought. 
The crop yield is expected to be below 
average. The whaling situation is in the 
limelight; it now appears that different 
companies belonging to the Norwegian 
Whaling Association will carry out a plan 
of a whaling holiday for the coming sea- 
son. The Committee on Econcmies of the 
League of Nations has furthermore raised 
the question of international regulations 
for the whaling industry. It is reported 
that this committee has appointed a spe- 
cial body of experts, who will discuss a 
draft treaty. {The Danish contention 
that the annexation of Eirik Raude’s Land 
was an encroachment on Danish territory 
received an emphatic reply from Norway. 
The Norwegian government, in a note to 


the Danish government, protested against 
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such an interpretation of its action. The 
step taken by the government is support- 
ed by the entire press. The Danish state- 
ment that Norway’s action amounts to a 
breach of the East Greenland Convention 
of 1924 has been resented. It is held that 
as all of East Greenland with exception 
of Angmagsalik is indisputably a No 
Man’s Land, Norway acted in accordance 
with international law when she annexed 
Firik Raude’s Land where Norwegian in- 
terests have long been paramount. It is 
also being emphasized that the interests 
of the Eskimos do not enter into this mat- 
ter, as there are no Eskimos in the entire 
territory annexed by Norway nor are 
there any Danish settlements. These facts 
have made it difficult for the Norwegian 
people to understand Danish opposition 
to Norway’s formal annexation of a ter- 
ritory which, it is held, was already Nor- 
wegian in fact. Dr. Gustav Smedal, a 
leading Norwegian authority on questions 
regarding Greenland and president of the 
Arctic Council, has called upon the Nor- 
wegian government to take steps to have 
the Norwegian view of the Greenland 
cuestion presented abroad in the press. 
{1 An agreement has been drawn up be- 
tween Norway and Denmark regarding 
mutual exemption from income tax de- 
rived from ship-owning companies. {! The 
Storthing has amended the Concession 
Laws of 1917 which affect foreign capital 
and investment. The amendments went 
into effect June 15. The old law listed 
certain individuals, companies, or institu- 
tions who could purchase property in 
Norway without concession. The new law 
makes it mandatory to cbtain a conces- 
sion if less than 80 per cent of the capital 
or shares in the respective enterprise is 
owned in Norway. The import or export 
of electric power is subject to government 
concession. If more than 3,000 kilowatts 
are involved, it must be given by the 
Storthing. All of the changes or amend- 
ments to the old Concession Law have 
been prompted by the public desire to 


have the natural resources of the country 
under domestic control. {The transpor- 
tation problem is a serious one for the 
Norwegian government. While the coun- 
try has abundant water transportation 
facilities, the present mileage of railways 
and improved highways is considered in- 
adequate, especially since the rapid in- 
crease in use of motor vehicles. The Bu- 
reau of Roads is in charge of all road 
construction under governmental super- 
vision. {There will be no instalment 
buying in Oslo for the time being; the 
commissioner of police in that city has 
revoked the seventy licenses which had 
been granted agents and stores to carry 
on instalment plan sales. The new ruling 
affects all purchases under 500 kroner. 
{| Alphonso, ex-King of Spain, recently 
visited Norway. As the Duke of Toledo 
he fished for salmon in one of the western 
fjords, to which he came on board the 
Viceroy of India. Alphonso also spent an 
afternoon at the tiny town of Grimstad, 
visiting the famous Ibsen Museum of that 
village. In Oslo the former King of Spain 
was the guest of King Haakon. { United 
States Senator Henrik Shipstead visited 
Norway for two weeks this summer. The 
Senator journeyed to Telemarken, the 
birthplace of his father, and to Risér, the 
native town of his mother. The Norwe- 
gian newspapers made much ado of his 
visit; he promised to return next summer 
on an extended visit. { Major Trygve 
Gran, noted flver and Arctic explorer, is 
getting ready for a motorcycle dash across 
the Antarctic continent. He considers his 
plan feasible, and is training on the giant 
Norwegian glacier Jostedalsbreen. He 


will be accompanied by five men. 


1 DENMARK 


{The Denmark - Norway 

contention over East-Greer 

: land will not be argued be- 
fore the International Court of Justice at 
The Hague until some time next years 
but Denmark’s representation at the 
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Court of Justice at The Hague, officially 
called agents, have been nominated. The 
principal lawyer will be Supreme Court 
Counsel Steglich Petersen, assisted by 
Minister Harald Scavenius and Dr. Georg 
Cohn as expert on international law. Nor- 
way will be represented by Solicitor Arne 
Sunde and, as expert on the subject, the 
Government lawyer Christen Johanssen. 
It has not been decided whether English 
and French or English alone will be the 
language of the forthcoming delibera- 
tions. {| The preliminary procedure before 
The Hague Court is to be as follows: The 
Danish memoranda must be in the hands 
of the court before November 1 of this 
year. The Norwegian reply has until 
March 15 of next year, to be followed by 
the Danish answer before July 1 and the 
Norwegian counter-reply by September 
of next year. Foreign Minister Munch in 
an interview stated that the arguments 
would probably take two weeks, so that 
the Court could render a decision by the 
end of October. {| Copenhagen is used to 
the visits of many distinguished foreign- 
ers during the summer months, but the 
past season has been especially notable 
for the presence of ex-King Alfonso of 
Spain who together with other prominent 
persons arrived in the capital on the 
steamship Viceroy of India. Alfonso said 
that he had enjoyed himself immensely 
among the democratic Danes, and _ his 
welcome certainly was royal. There was 
very little of interest in and around the 
capital that Spain’s ex-ruler failed to 
see, Other visitors of interest were a del- 
egation of French business men accom- 
panied by their wives who were the guests 
of the Danish industrial and trade organ- 
izations. {| Considerable discussion has 
taken place regarding the action of the 
Ministry of Defense in refusing permis- 
sion for the showing of a film by the 
Social Information Society which, accord- 
ing to Minister of Defense Rasmussen, 
Was propaganda for the navy. The Minis- 
ter further said that it did not matter 
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whether such a film was in favor of an 
enlarged fleet or its reduction. In any 
event he considered it the better policy to 
keep the navy out of any agitation. The 
same applied to any film that concerned 
the army, the Minister said. {| During 
ex-King Alfonso’s Copenhagen visit the 
new Spanish Minister to the Danish 
court, Senor Don Gines, arrived. As the 
successor to Senor D’Agueres, it may be 
taken for granted that Senor Don Gines 
was not among those invited to call on the 
former monarch of his country or take 
part in the festivities that marked his 
presence. {! The death of Professor Har- 
ald Héffding left the question of another 
occupant for the Honor Mansion open. 
Director Helge Jacobsen, the grandson 
of the man who established this handsome 
home as a residence for some man or 
woman of national achievement, declared 
that he considered it very wrong for any 
publication to mention names of persons 
that it considered entitled to the honor. 
Director Jacobsen said that this was a 
matter for the Carlsberg Fund to decide 
and that it was more or less a private 
affair in which the public could have only 
an indirect interest. {1 Now that the Royal 
Theater has once more changed manage- 
ment the question of this establishment's 
policy during the coming dramatic season 
is of decided interest. It is believed that 
the head of the State’s theatrical institu- 
tion, Director Andreas Moller, will fulfil 
the expectations of those who considered 
him best suited for the difficult task of 
advancing the artistic interests of the 
Royal Theater. Additional interest is 
taken in the appointment of the noted 
writer and dramatist, Einar Christensen, 
as his chief assistant. Professor Christen- 
sen is considered conservative, and his 
selection is looked upon as foreshadowing 
a less radical departure from the tradi- 
tions surrounding the Royal Theater than 
had been the case when Adam Poulsen 
assumed charge. {1 No people more so than 
the Copenhageners are interested in the 
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theater and the plans for the next season 
of the Dagmar Theater are therefore be- 
ing scrutinized with especial attention. 
Director Otto Jacobsen announces that 
among guest performers will be such no- 
table artists as Poul Reumert, Bodil Ip- 
sen, Karina Eell, and others scarcely less 
well known. Among the leading a‘trac- 
tions will be Elizabeth the Queen, the 
Tartuffe of Moliére, and the Captain of 
Képenick. There are to be several Shake- 
spearean representations as well. The 
eightieth birthday of Madame Oda Niel- 
sen was made the cecasion for many 
tributes to this sterling artist who in days 
gone by has meant so much to Danish 
dramatic art. 4 In the death of Professor 
Karl Larsen the Danish literary world 
loses one of its outstanding personalties, 
a man who wrote with convictions that 
nothing could change. Few men had the 
command of the Danish tongue with such 
fluency, and his criticisms ranked among 
the finest in Danish literature. He be- 
longed to a school that has not many 
survivors but which has left its imprint 
on the literature of the country. 


{| The election of a successor 

to the late Archbishop, Dr. 

Nathan Séderblom, primate 
of the established Lutheran State Church 
in Sweden, was set for October 14. Many 
clergymen were mentioned as_ possible 
candidates, but no one stands out so prom- 
inently as to be inevitable. In fact, the 
opinion is almost unanimous that Sweden 
does not possess a churchman who can 
hope to take up the international role of 
Dr. Séderblom as leader in the work for 
church unity. The election of a Swedish 
archbishop is complicated. Ordinary bish- 
ops are nominated by the clergy of the 
diocese and their choice is usually con- 
firmed by the King acting in council, but 
in the case of the archbishop who repre- 
sents not only the entire State Church 


but also the universities, the electors are 


more numerous. Three candidates can he 
proposed by each of the twelve cathedral 
chapters, and the same number by the 
churches of Stockholm, which form an 
independent unit, as well as the clergy of 
the Uppsala district. The professors of 
the University of Uppsala, of which the 
archbishop is the ex-officio pro-chancellor, 
may also nominate three men. As each of 
these electoral bodies acts as a unit, the 
highest number of votes a candidate may 
obtain is thus fifteen. The final decision 
rests with the Swedish government which 
can pick any one of the three leading 
nominees. When Dr. Séderblom, who was 
then professor of religious history at the 
University of Leipzig, was selected in 
1914, he was the third man on the list, as 
well as the youngest and most energetic. 
No one has regretted the choice. The pres- 
ent Swedish government, headed by Carl 
Gustaf Ekman, who curiously enough is 
affiliated with the Free Church movement, 
is likely to follow the same policy. In view 
of this situation Dr. Séderblom’s son-in- 
law, Dr. Yngve Brilioth, Dean of the 
Lund Cathedral and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Lund, was regarded in many 
quarters as a leading candidate. Though 
he is but forty years old, he has had a 
brilliant career as a scholar and teacher 
of theology. Before going to Lund he was 
professor of church history at the Abo 
Finland. He has also 
studied in England and has writien 4 
book on The Anglican Revival. In con- 
tradistinction to the traditional Swedish 
contacts with the Lutheran Church of 
Germany, Dean Brilioth represents the 


University in 


more modern approach to the Episcopal 
Church of England. Another candidate is 
Bishop Stadener, a member of the Ekman 
Cabinet as Minister of Education and 
Cults. {In spite of the trade depression 
the Swedish Post Office showed a greater 
surplus in 1930 than in 1929, or 15,200; 
000 kronor, which means an increase of 
600,000 kronor. Anders Orne, a founder 
of the Swedish Cooperative Society and 
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a former Under-Secretary of Finance, is 
Postmaster General. {1 Six hundred work- 
men were rushing to complete the largest 
wood-pulp plant in the world, building at 
Ostrand, near Sundsvall, in the Swedish 
lumber region. It will have an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons. It is a unit in 
the Kreuger & Toll wood-pulp combine. 
(Dr, Axel Munthe, author of The Story 
of San Michele and for many years phy- 
sician to the late Queen Victoria of Swe- 
den, visited King Gustaf at ‘‘Solliden,” 
the royal villa on the elongated island of 
Oland in the Baltic Sea, where the Queen 
used to spend her summers. Arriving via 
London from his Italian retreat at Ana- 
capri, Dr. Munthe remained a few weeks 
in Sweden. While on Oland he journeyed 
to the bird sanctuary which he helped to 
establish with money from the royalties 
on his famous book. With the consent of 
King Gustaf the reserved area has been 
called “Queen Victoria’s Bird Sanctu- 
ary.” It is a marshy piece of land fre- 


quented chiefly by water birds, some 
species of which are found in few other 
places in Sweden. Dr. Munthe was happy 
over the sale of his book in every civilized 
country but he expressed surprise and 
bewilderment at his sudden success. “I 


should like to know,” he asked Ellen 
Lundberg-Nyblom, Swedish novelist and 
poet, in a copyrighted interview in the 
Stockholms-Tidningen, “just why my 
book is so popular. I am not an extraordi- 
nary man. The book is no masterpiece. 
And yet people continue to buy it. Sud- 
denly I find myself famous, my work is 
translated into fifteen languages and in 
America alone 150,000 copies are sold. 
What is the reason?” Speaking of his 
American audience Dr. Munthe said that 
he had received more than 3,000 letters 
from readers in the United States. “These 
letters,” he said, “have made me regard 
Americans in an entirely new light. The 
messages are serious, interesting, intelli- 
gent. I never realized that this people 
Possessed such a deep fund of true ideal- 
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ism. In fact, it seems to me that Ameri- 
cans are much less materialistic than we 
are in Europe.” Asked whether he will 
consent to a moving picture adaptation of 
his book, Dr. Munthe admitted that he 
may finally have to yield to pressure from 
Hollywood. But he was not enthusiastic 
over the prospect. “I have never seen a 
film in my life,’ he said, ‘and now, on 
account of my eyes, I shall not be able 
to.” He emphasized that he will not ap- 
pear personally in any picture. In case 
he permits the screening of San Michele, 
he will donate parts of his proceeds to 
further his “Bird Sanctuary” campaign, 
both in Sweden and in Italy. Although 
moving pictures are unknown to him he 
is familiar with several Hollywood celeb- 
rities. “I know Charlie Chaplin,” he said, 
“and like him very much. I have also 
made the acquaintance of Douglas Fair- 
banks.” {1 While the liquor consumption 
in Sweden under the Bratt system in- 
creased by 2.2 per cent during the first 
six months of this year, convictions for 
drunkenness went down by a little over 
3 per cent, according to the official re- 
ports of the Board of Liquor Control. The 
increase in consumption was because more 
bottled goods were sold for use at home, 
while the sales in restaurants decreased, 
due to the business depression. Another 
reading of the business barometer in 
terms of liquor consumption was that less 
wine was sold than last year. The average 
monthly sale in bottles of hard liquor per 
customer was a little over two quarts, the 
maximum family allowance being about 
four quarts. {1A new mammoth glacier 
was discovered in the interior of southern 
Greenland by a Swedish scientific expedi- 
tion headed by Dr. Carl Julius Anrick, 
celebrated anthropologist and geographer. 
The party named their discovery the Ger- 
hard De Geer Glacier in honor of the 
noted Swedish geologist. While crossing 
the Polar Sea the expedition also made 
extensive researches of the temperature 
of the Gulf Stream. More than 12,000 
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feet of moving picture film and 1,600 
stills were taken. { American travelers in 
Sweden spent on the average 50 kronor 
per day last year, while the English got 
along with 40 kronor, according to the 
latest statistical report of the Swedish 
tourist traffic. The Americans also spent 
more days per person than any other for- 
eigners. In the five years since 1925 the 
foreign tourist travel in Sweden increased 
by 142 per cent. {1 Extensive repairs were 
made to Bohus, the ancient Swedish for- 
tress near Kungelv, which has been be- 
sieged fourteen times in six hundred years 
but never surrendered. It was founded in 
1308. { E. G. Asplund, stormy petrel of 
Swedish architecture, whose “functional- 
istic” buildings of last year’s’ exhibition 
in Stockholm caused much heated discus- 
sion, was appointed a professor of archi- 
tecture at the Stockholm Polytechnical 
College, to succeed Professor Erik Laller- 
stedt. { Sleeping-car travel is growing in 
Sweden, reported Director General Axel 
Granholm of the Swedish State Railways. 
Last year the average number of berths 
per night was 1,150, or a total of 415,562 
compared to 200,217 in 1913. The intro- 
duction of comfortable sleeping compart- 
ments in third class has been responsible 
for the greatest gain. {| Swedish jails now 


hold 1,984 inmates, as compared to 2,113 
a year ago, according to E. Wijkmark, 
head of the Department of Correction, 
One of the causes of the decrease, said 
Mr. Wijkmark in an interview, is that 
many prisoners have been transferred to 
the insane asylums for medical treatment, 
It has also been noted that in the summer 
time more people prefer to pay off their 
fines, whereas in the winter the warm 
jails seem more attractive for “sitting 
them off.” {Prince William of Sweden, 
who inherited the German castle at Mai- 
nau from his mother, the late Queen Vice- 
toria, asked the Swedish government for 
an exemption from the Swedish inheri- 
tance tax on the property, equivalent to 
30,000 marks, which he has already paid 
in Germany. Ultimately his son, Prince 


Lennart, who is engaged to marry Miss 


Karin Nissvandt, a Swedish commoner, 
will get the estate, which is located on an 
island in Lake Constance, Bavaria. { Emi- 
gration from Sweden which before the 
war amounted to about 20,000 a year, has 
now dwindled to almost nothing. Thus in 
the month of July this year, records re- 
vealed that only 42 persons obtained per- 
mits to leave, compared to 201 a year ago 
and 704 in 1929. 
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Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Sven O. Blomquist, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on the M.S. Gripsholm on August 


15 and has taken up his studies at Har- 
vard University. 

Mr. Johan B. Amneus, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on August 18 and has started the 
study of American maritime law. 

Mr. S. A. Andersen, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, returned home 
accompanied by Mrs. Andersen on the 
SS. Majestic of the White Star Line on 
August 24. While in this country Mr. An- 
dersen has been studying geology at the 
University of Michigan. 

Professor John T. Norton of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Fel- 
low of the Foundation to Sweden, sailed 
on the M.S. Kungsholm on August 29. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Norton. Profes- 
sor Norton will make a study of metal- 
lurgical problems. 

Mr. Ralph W. Wayne, Fellow of the 
Foundation to Denmark, sailed on the 
SS. Mauretania on September 2. Mr. 
Wayne will study Danish agricultural 
methods and the cooperative marketing 
system of that country. 


Swedish Architectural Exhibition 

The Swedish Architectural Exhibition 
arranged by Sverige Amerika Stiftelsen 
and brought to this country under the aus- 
pices of the Foundation is now on a tour 
through the courtesy of the American 
Federation of Arts. It will be shown in 
the following places before being returned 
to Sweden in March: Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, from September 7 to 21; Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, from September 29 to 
October 7; Ithaca, New York, from Octo- 
ber 18 to November 3; Syracuse, New 
York, from November 10 to 24; Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, from December 1 to 14; 
Detroit, Michigan, from December 20 to 
January 5; Indianapolis, Indiana, in Feb- 
ruary. 


New York Chapter 

Mrs. Andrew J. Riis, Historian of the 
New York Chapter, was honored at a 
gathering held at her summer home in 
Ontario on August 12. Mrs. Riis who has 
recently written a book entitled The Great 
Fresh Sea, concerning the region, was 
given an Indian name meaning Lady 
of the Dawn, at the ceremony in recogni- 
tion of her interest in the Indians and 
their legends. 
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Concerning the Late 
Archbishop Séderblom 

Gustave Carlson, a former Fellow of 
the Foundation, who went to Sweden to 
study church history, gives us a brief de- 
scription of his tour of Biskopskulla par- 
ish with Archbishop Séderblom. The Arch- 
bishop was busy every moment and di- 
vided his time between affairs of interna- 
tional importance and the simple everyday 
concerns of the parishioners. He could 
turn from an important letter from a 
prominent churchman and be genuinely in- 
terested in learning whether any children 
in the parish school really liked to draw. 
Although, of course, he could speak in a 
most eloquent and learned manner, he 
easily expressed himself in the language 
of the parish. Mr. Carlson was invited by 
the Archbishop to assist in a holiday ser- 
vice of the parish and he considers this to 
have been the proudest moment of his life. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


Dr. Hedin and the Sino-Swedish 
Expedition 


Dr. Sven Hedin, the Swedish explorer 
of Central Asia, who plans to return from 
Stockholm to China in October, expressed 
disagreement with Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn’s criticism of the Chinese Com- 
mission for the Preservation of Antiqui- 
ties in a recent issue of Science. As far as 
his own expedition into western China 
was concerned, he had only praise for 
Chinese cooperation. “To be sure, the 
original terms of the Chinese for permit- 
ting us to work within the border of their 
republic were severe,” said Dr. Hedin in 
an interview, ‘and many Westerners were 
surprised that I signed the agreement of 
April 26, 1927. In this contract I agreed 
to take along ten Chinese students, to pay 
their expenses and to follow only such 
routes as had been stipulated and finally 
to turn over to China all the archeological 
and paleontological collections that we 
might make. Furthermore I was not al- 
lowed to work in China more than a year 


and a half. But those apparently hard 
terms were partially modified even at the 
start and in some respects were cancelled 
altogether. The relations with the Chinese 
scholars have throughout been of the most 
cordial nature and their participation in 
the expedition has been of great value to 
it.” The cooperation between the Swedes 
and the Chinese has been of mutual bene- 
fit, and under no circumstances would he 
give up the aid of the native student, said 
Dr. Hedin. They have now worked to- 
gether for four years and a half and when 
the original eighteen-month period was 
up he had no difficulty in securing a pro- 
longation until May 1931. Last December 
the Chinese authorities themselves pro- 
posed an extension until May 1933. The 
restrictions as to routes and territories 
have been entirely removed so that the 
members of the Hedin expedition may 
now work wherever they choose. Dupli- 
cates of their finds may also be sent back 
to Sweden and in general the collections 
are so extensive that several museums can 
be supplied with what they need. It is 
only historical documents or manuscripts, 
relating to Chinese history, that cannot be 
sent out of the country and in this respect 
Dr. Hedin considers that the Chinese 
have acted only as any other civilized 
nation would. It is only the governor of 
Sinkiang who tried to impose minor re- 
strictions on the Sino-Swedish expedi- 
tion, but with the aid of the Nanking gov- 
ernment and the Committee for the Pres- 
ervation of Antiquities at Peking, even 
these were removed. 


Sigrid Undset Receives the Icelandic 
Order of the Falcon 


During Sigrid Undset’s visit to lee 
land in the late summer, the Icelandic Or 
der of the Falcon was bestowed on her st 
a large public dinner given at Hotel Borg 
in Reykjavik, to honor her and also the 
Icelandic author, Gunnar Gunnarss0. 
The chief addresses for the occasion we 
made by Prime Minister Tryggvi Thor 
hallsson and Professor Sigurdur Nordsl 
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Tue Bercensrsorp’s Liresoat Putts AHEAD 


Bergensfjord’s Crew Wins 
Lifeboat Race 


This year the International Lifeboat 
Race was a greater event than in previous 
years in that not less than twelve boats 
representing eight different nations were 
competing for the prizes. The race was 
run on Labor Day in the lower bay of 
New York, a two-mile course on the Nar- 
rows between Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, and 
Staten Island. It was a real test in oars- 
manship for the crews, because a very 
strong headwind was blowing, whipping 
up whitecap waves. The harbor on both 
sides of the course was full of craft of all 
kinds, filled with enthusiastic people of 
Many nationalities, and on the shores of 
Bay Ridge were more than a hundred 
thousand people with bands, flags, and 
banners, the Norwegians of Brooklyn 


and the Norwegian flag being much in 
evidence, 


As the starting gun was fired, the Nor- 
wegian boat of the Bergensfjord, of the 
Norwegian-American Line, raced away 
from the other eleven boats with great 
speed, and after a few minutes it was so 
far ahead that there could be no doubt as 
to its winning chance. Another Norwegian 
boat from the steamer Argentino, of the 
Ivar An-Christensen Line, was the run- 
ner-up for a while and finished second 
nearly four minutes behind the winner. 
The crew from the Caledonia, of the Brit- 
ish Anchor Line, came in third, and the 
Danes of the Gertrude Maersk finished 
fourth. The Swedish boys from the Drott- 
ningholm, of the Swedish -American Line, 
came in ninth. In the race were also a 
German, a French, an Italian, and three 
American boats and two British besides 
the Caledonia. The great Todd Cup, the 
trophy of these races, has now been won 
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twice by the Norwegian-American Line, 
and if the Norwegians can win the race 
next year, it will be theirs for a perma- 
nent possession. 


Dr. Carstensen Celebrates His 
Eightieth Birthday 


Dr. Gustav Arnold Carstensen, Rector 
Emeritus of Holyrood Church, New 
York, celebrated his eightieth birthday 
while he and his daughter were on a visit 
to Copenhagen last summer. Sir Thomas 
Hohler, the British Minister to Denmark 
and warden of the English church of St. 
Albans in Copenhagen in which Dr. Car- 
stensen preached, presented him with a 
Japanese bronze peacock. 

Following a tea at the Hotel Cosmopo- 
lite, at which Dr. Carstensen and Miss 
Carstensen were assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Winship, the wife of the American 
Consul General, Dr. Carstensen was the 
guest of honor at a dinner in the Tivoli 
Garden at which special music and the 
traditional fireworks of this noted amuse- 
ment park were a feature. 

As a granddaughter of George Carsten- 
sen, who constructed the garden, Miss 
Grace Carstensen, the executive secretary 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
was presented with a bouquet of carna- 
tions from the Tivoli Guards, a military 
organization of young boys. 


Professor Clarence Clausen Heads the 
Norwegian Department at St. Olaf College 


As successor to Professor O. E. Rél- 
vaag as head of the Norwegian Depart- 
ment at St. Olaf College, Professor Clar- 
ence Clausen has been chosen. He grad- 
uated from the college in 1923 and was 
given a fellowship to study Norwegian at 
the University of Oslo the following year, 
after which he returned to teach Norwe- 
gian at his Alma Mater. Since 1928 he has 
been instructor in the History Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, while 
studying for his doctorate. His thesis dis- 
cusses Fridtjof Nansen and the League of 
Nations. 
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Esperanto and English in Sweden 
Esperanto is now studied in Sweden by 
12,000 people and of these 35 per cent do 
it by correspondence in Sweden, 45 per 
cent in special clubs and the rest through 
foreign teachers. The Swedish Esperanto 
Society has 1,800 members and this year 
it has celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary. At the same time, more and more 
Swedes are studying English these days, 
according to latest statistics. Particularly 
stenographers, office boys, and young 
clerks are attending night classes in order 
to learn English in preference to other 
foreign tongues. In 1930 more than 1,500 
students in one such school in Stockholm 
chose English while only half that num- 
ber of pupils preferred to learn German, 
French or Spanish. A Stockholm dealer in 
popular English gramophone _ study 


courses reported a sale of 15,000 complete 
courses. It is estimated that more than 
100,000 Swedes are now learning Eng- 


lish according to that method. 


The University of Wisconsin Appoints 
Einar Haugen as Professor Julius E. 
Olson’s Successor 

As head of the Scandinavian Depart- 


ment of the University of Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessor Einar Haugen has been appointed 
to succeed Professor Olson, whose retire- 
ment we noted in the June Review. Pro- 
fessor Haugen is a graduate of St. Olaf 
College, and has recently received his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
University of Illinois. He has been en 
gaged in research on the New Norse lar- 
guage and the part Ivar Aasen had in the 
movement, his thesis bearing the title, 
The Origin and Early History of the New 
Norse Movement in Norway. 


A Carnegie Fellowship for Ansteinson 
Mr. John Ansteinson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Norway in 1918, at the 
New York State Library School in Al 
bany, has been awarded a Carnegie Fel- 
lowship for the study of cataloging meth 
ods at the larger American libraries. Mr. 
Ansteinson has been librarian at Norway's 
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Technical Institute in Trondheim, but 
during the last years he has made a long 
stay in Rome, where he was one of the in- 
ternational group of librarians engaged in 
cataloging the vast treasures of the Vati- 
can Library. He has written a book in 
Italian on the rules adopted for this in- 
teresting and monumental undertaking. 


Ancient Egyptian Influence Survives in 
Swedish Design 


Glass and woolen textiles were import- 
ed to Sweden from Egypt as long as one 
thousand five hundred years ago, and to- 
day’s Swedish textile designs from Dale- 
carlia are woven on the same pattern as 
the modern textiles of central Egypt, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fredrik Martin, promi- 
nent Swedish art historian. While exca- 
vating a tomb from the early Viking age, 
Professor Sune Lindqvist, Swedish arche- 
ologist, found fragments of a bowl of 
painted glass, the first find of that type 
made in Sweden, and Dr. Martin, con- 
sulted on the matter, declared the glass 
fragments to hail from the village of 
Ashoumenin in upper Egypt. This place 
seems to have been an international cen- 
ter of glass making during Roman times, 
since specimens of its industry have been 
found as far away as in China and now in 
Sweden. Dr. Martin has also been able to 
locate the origin of Swedish provincial 
textile art to an Egyptian town which 
formerly was renowned for its export of 
woolen products. Even today the same 
patterns are woven in that same place in 
Egypt as in, for instance, the province 
of Dalecarlia. Dr. Martin recommends 
that all archeologists make a trip to rural 
Egypt, not only to the museums and cities 
but to the countryside to study the ways 
and methods of the Egyptian craftsmen 
preserved since time immemorial. They 
will then find the solution to many puz- 
“ling problems. To illustrate this fact Dr. 
Martin related an incident that happened 
to him when traveling in Egypt lately. 
He had brought with him a picture of 
three excellently fashioned golden collars 
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found in Swedish Viking graves and con- 
sidered as eloquent proofs of the art of 
early Swedish goldsmiths. The Egyptian 
village goldsmiths at once recognized the 
type of collar and showed him that they 
were actually working on a similar one. 
Dr. Martin believes that about the year 
a.D. 500 Egyptian or Jewish goldsmiths 
were already active in Sweden. 





To Study Norwegian Dialects 
as Spoken in America 


Professor Didrik Arup Seip and Dr. 
Ernst W. Selmer of the University of 
Oslo have come to the United States to 
carry out a long cherished project spon- 
sored by Nordmandsforbundet and the 
University. 

They plan to visit Norwegian settle- 
ments in America in order to study the 
Norwegian dialects as spoken by the de- 
scendants of emigrants of sixty to eighty 
years ago. In the rural communities of 
the Middle West especially, the results 
of this research are expected to show the 
survival of an older form of the various 
dialects than that now spoken in Norway. 

Phonograph records are to be made of 
the dialects, and these will be studied 
scientifically when the philologists return 
to Norway. 





A Royal Tennis Player 


King Gustaf of Sweden chose Woll- 
mar F. Bostrém, Swedish Minister to the 
United States, as his partner in the “old 
boy” double matches in the international 
tennis tournaments in Stockholm. In spite 
of his seventy-three years the Swedish 
monarch is considered one of Europe’s 
foremost tennis players and in naming 
Mr. Bostrém his partner he picked a play- 
er of rare amateur skill. Some twenty 
years ago the Swedish diplomat was in the 
national championship class and _ has 
scored Olympic Games victories. 
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Mr. Coleman Appointed United States 
Minister to Denmark 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Mr. Ralph Harmon Booth last summer, 
Mr. Frederick W. B. Coleman of Detroit, 


The Saga of The Volsungs 
The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok 
_ The Lay of Kraka 


No: 


CLASS 


Michigan, has been appointed United 
States Minister to Denmark. Mr. Cole- 
man comes to Copenhagen from the Amer- 
ican legation at Riga, having been the 
American envoy to Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania since 1922. 


Tourist Equipment Then and Now 

What a tourist needed one hundred and 
fifty years ago is enumerated in a Swed- 
ish travel guide of 1780, unearthed by a 
Stockholm antiquarian. Without mention- 
ing such modern necessities as bathing 
suits, corkscrews, or road maps, the guide 
specifies the following: “A Bible, a trea- 
tise on True Christianity by the German 
theologian, Johann Arndt, two albums, 
one diary, letter paper, pen and ink, an 
almanac, a mirror, an alarm clock, knives 
and spoons [but no mention of forks], a 
sewing kit, a compass, a sword, a walking- 
stick, a brush, a medicine chest and two 
silver shoe buckles, besides various items 
of bulky clothing and an ample supply of 
food.” 


The Eastman Dental Clinic in Stockholm 

The dental clinic which George East- 
man of Rochester, New York, donated to 
Stockholm will be ready in about two 
years and will then be able to treat seven 
hundred children daily, according to Dr. 
H. Burkhart of Rochester, who paid a 
visit to the Swedish capital. When ready 
it will train special dental nurses for work 
in the Swedish country schools. 


Sweden Sets a New Pole Vaulting Record 

A new European record in pole vaulting 
was made by E. Lindblad, one of Swe- 
den’s foremost amateur athletes, of 413 
centimeters, or 13 feet 514 inches. Lind- 
blad set the new mark in the Stockholm 
Stadium during the Swedish-Finnish 
championship matches. 





The finest of Scandinavian heroic legends, told 
in connected prose form in THE SAGA OF THE 
VOLSUNGS, has been completely and indepen- 
dently translated from the original text. It tells 
of a mythical race of heroes sprung from Odin, 
who filled the world with their fame, until the 
greatest of them all, Sigurd, was slain through 
the jealousy of Brynhild and the treachery of his 
wife’s kinsmen. 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK, marked 
by the adventurous spirit of the Viking Age, con- 
tinues the line of Volsung heroes through the mar- 
riage of Ragnar to Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 


THE LAY OF KRAKA is a monologue spoken 
by Ragnar just before his death. 


These three pieces are now for the first time 


presented together in an English translation by 
Margaret Schlauch. 


Price $2.50 
Please order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 








What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 
Pictures of Landscapes, 
Historical Places, Monu- 
ments, Architectural and 
Decorative Art, Portraits, 
etc. 

With Introductory Text by 

Bérje Brilioth 
PRICE $1.00 


Order from 


The 
American - Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th St., New York 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Norwegian Books 


CLASSICS MODERN 
FICTION HISTORICAL 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL 


Write for our Catalog! 


The most complete and up-to-date stock 
of Norwegian books on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstore 


4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ISK ST IDENDE 
the leading Norwegian Newspaper in the U.S. A. 

($3.00 per year in U.S.A.) 

Sample Copy on Request 


Published Weekly on Thursdays by 


The Norwegian News Company 
4808 Fourth Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Viking Civilization 
by Axel Olrik 


VIKING CIVILIZATION deals with the 
most important and interesting period in the 
life of the Scandinavian North, an age glam- 
orcus, turbulent, intense, full of conflict and 
strife, but also of poetry and romance. 

The distinguished Danish scholar, Axe. 
Our, has given a complete picture of Vik- 
ing life: the origin of the people, the de- 
velopment of national traits, pagan mythol- 
ogy, the introduction of Christianity, the 
voyages and conquests, the literature, cul- 
ture, and manners and customs. His work, 
which has long been authoritative, is now 
presented for the first time in English. 


Translated from the Danish by Jacob Witt- 
mer Hartmann, and Hanna Astrup Larsen. 


Illustrated; Price $3.50 


Please order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 

















The Old 
Norse Sagas 


by Professor 


Halvdan Koht 


This book is based on a series of eight 
lectures delivered by Professor Koht be- 
fore the Lowell Institute in Boston last 
winter, while the author was Professor of 
History at Harvard in exchange from 
the University of Oslo. 


There is but little critical literature re- | 
garding THE OLD NORSE SAGAS 
available in the English language. While 
popular in nature, Professor Koht’s vol- 
ume is based on wide scholarship. Writ- 


ten by an historian, the emphasis is ]} 


placed less on the philological aspects 
than on the value of the Sagas in re- 
vealing the people’s life and thought at 
that time. 


THE OLD NORSE SAGAS is a work of 
importance to all who are interested in 
the early literature of the North. 


Price $2.50 
Order from 


The 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 


25 West 45th Street, New York 





When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Scandinavian Books 


In the Original Languages and 
in English Translations 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 


Imported Magazines and Papers 


Children’s Picture Books 


Postal Cards, Etc. 


Catalogues Free on Request 


BONNIERS 
561 Third Avenue New York 


(Corner of 37th Street) 


TRADE NOTES 


Norwecian Cuemicatrs Rank 
Hicw 1x Worip Market 

Considering its size, Norway may be classed 
among the largest producers of synthetic nitrogen 
in the world. Owing to the development of the 
electrochemical manufacturing process in the 
plants of the Norwegian Hydro Company, and the 
intreduction of the Haber-Boesch method, the 
capacity of the hydro plants has been trebled with 
an annual production valued at $40,000,000. Be- 
tween 90,000 and 100,000 tons of nitrogen are 
manufactured annually, and Norway also pro- 
duces explosives and matches, valued at about 
12,000,000 kroner annually. The German company 
which controls the Norsk Hydro production quota 
under the international nitrogen pact, imposes no 
limitation on production in Norway where most 
advantageous conditions of operation recommend 
full-time output for the export reservoir main- 
tained by the German company. 


New Invention Fur tHers 
DanisH Concrete Business 


Closely associated with the F. L. Smidth & Com- 
pany interests, the Danish Concrete Factories are 
utilizing an invention by Engineer K. Hindhede of 
Copenhagen, whereby an entirely new way of 
blending cement and concrete is effected for build- 
ing operations. The old machines for mixing con- 
crete at the place where building operations are 
under way are already being supplanted in numer- 


ROYAL 
COPENHAGEN 
PORCELAIN 


INC. 


wnt, 
teu riesgy 


Art of 
Exquisite 
Beauty 


155 WEST 571tH STREET 
Opposite Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK CITY 


ous instances with the ready-made ccncrete as it 
comes from the plant. The new invention is said 
to be exceptionally valuable where streets are to 
be repaired, and the fact that F. L. Smidth & 
Company is identified with the enterprise gives 
promise of a world-wide campaign for the intro- 
duction of the new concrete mixing machine. 


A SwepisH-Persian TrabDe 
ExpPerIMENT Unper Way 

A trade agreement which Sweden has entered 
into with Persia is being watched with considerable 
interest in view of the fact that a direct exchange 
of products is at the base of the agreement. Persia 
agrees to purchase from Sweden no less than 10; 
000,000 kronors’ worth of industrial products, it- 
cluding matches, cement, specialty machines and 
rubber footwear, and Persia will supply Swede 
with fruits, rice and tobacco, also to the value of 
10,000,000 krenor. It is confidently expected by 
those back of this exchange business that after the 
experiment is once under way, much more that 
the amounts mentioned will be realized. 


DanisH REPRESENTATION AT 
Dutcu Seep ConcrREss 


Of the thirty-nine countries represented at the 
Sixth International Seed Congress held in Wage 
ingen, Holland, Denmark had the honor of having 
one of its representatives, Director K. Dorph- 
Petersen, reelected chairman of the Internatio 
Seed Control Association. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


DIRECT to NORWAY and DENMARK, 


Quick aeepeetione SWEDEN 


LARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 
STEAMERS 


1931 VISIT THE GREAT 
run SCANDINAVIAN 


COPEN- FROM 


HAGEN OSLO STEAMER CAPITALS 


Sept.16 Sept.17 United States As our ocean liners call at Oslo en route 


e to Copenhagen, we offer you a splendid 
opportunity to visit these two beautiful 
and interesting Scandinavian capitals 
without additional costs. 


Frederik VIII 


Unies’ States The charm and gayety of these important 


centres of culture, art, science, and trade, 
and the friendly hospitality of their peo- 
Frederik VIII ple always appeal to American travelers. 


° From Copenhagen you will find very con- 


ai eal Hi venient and fast daily communications by 

modern express trains to Germany, Eng- 

& land. France, etc.—also splendid regular 
air-services. 


1932 
7 Hellig Olav 


Write to our offices for free literature on 
Scandinavia and see our nearest agent for 
e reservations now. 


- 29 Frederik VIII 


© MintmuM Rates: 
. 18 United States 
CABIN $140 and $145, one way, less 714% 
CLASS reduction for round trip: 
Eastbound July 16-May 15. 


STEAMERS SAIL at 11 A.M Westbound Oct. 1-July 31. 


New York City Time 


TOURIST $198 and $203, round trip 
*Sails at 5 p.m. CLASS in off season. 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
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ONE CLASS OUTSIDE ROOMS ONLY 
EXCELLENT CUISINE — LOWEST RATES 


ONE WAY RD. TRIP 


COPEN'HAGEN $100.00 $195.00 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 100.00 195.00 
STOCKHOLM 110.00 210.00 
HELSINGFORS 115.00 220.00 
LENINGRAD 115.00 220.00 


Scandinavian Tours Upon Request. 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


SCANDINAVIAN Surpprnc Worxp IN 
Trisute To C. K. Hansen 


Although the shipping firm of C. K. Hansen of 
Copenhagen wished to have the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of its founding pass unnoticed except 
by those directly concerned, the Scandinavian 
maritime world decided otherwise, and on the day 
of the anniversary the firm was made the recipient 
of congratulations and presents in such measure 
as to show the high esteem in which the present 
members of the firm are held by even the keenest 
rivals in the business. The founder, Consul Chr. 
Kjellerup Hansen, was among the first to make the 
Danish mercantile fleet set its mark on world ship- 
ping. Generation after generation of the Hansen 
family have added to the high reputation of the 
company which today is composed of Willie C. K. 
Hansen, Norman H. Hansen, Knud Hansen, and 
Chr. Harhoff. In honor of the event Willie C. K. 
Hansen was made a knight of the Dannebrog 
Order. 





Aw IncwENT In CAREER OF 
CurisTorrer HanNEVIG 


The Scandinavian Shipping Gazette tells of an 
interesting incident in the career of Christoffer 
Hannevig at the time when his name meant much 
to maritime affairs. It appears that when the Ger- 
man yacht Germania was sold by the British gov- 
ernment as a prize during the war, Hannevig who 
was then a resident of New York was the buyer. It 


TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“‘The American Route to Northern Europe’’ 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig also to Leningrad - Russia 


Weekly Sailings 
























Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City 
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Oct. 1 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Leningrad 
S.S. ARGOSY Oct. 8 
Copenhagen, Helsingfors, Leningrad 
S.S. CHICKASAW Oct. 15 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Leningrad 
S.S. CLIFF WOOD Oct. 22 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Leningrad 
S.S. SAGAPORACK Oct. 29 
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was made a condition of the sale that he shoi 
make a further deposit of £10,000 as secu 
against his parting with the yacht during the 
But when the time came when Mr. Hannevig 
entitled to claim his deposit, he cabled that 
would divide the amount equally between | 
British and French Red Cross. Willoughby Lov 
who has just retired from the position of 4 
miralty Marshall in England, and who relates 
incident, then sent each of the Red Cross orgil 
zations checks for £5,000. 





SrockHotm Free Port SEEN 
THROUGH AMERICAN EyEs 


The American Consul General at Stockll 
John Ball Osborne, after a close study of the 
erations of the Free Port at that city, has writ 
for the Commerce Report publication of the Unit 
States an interesting article giving facts and § 
ures that are illuminating. Since the opening 
the Free Port in 1919, says Mr. Osborne, it § 
proved a boon to both shipping and trade, - 
dwells especially on the increasing traffic betw 
Sweden and the United States. He adds that ! 
American traffic of the Swedish overseas I 
dominates the harbor activity. 





ScanpINAVIAN TraFric AIDING 
Port or LENINGRAD 

A considerable increase in the number < : 
entering and leaving the Russian port an 
grad is due to the fact that trade with — 
Norway and Denmark has shown 4 steady & 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


8 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


“KUNGSHOLM” 


Length 608 Feet 24,000 Horse Power 
20,000 Tons Register Displacement 26.700 Tons 


*“GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
18,000 Tons Register Displacement 23,600 Tons 


Kensseor™ 
cue 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Modern Transatlantic Passenger Liners 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 


NEW YORK GOTHENBURG 
1931 1931 

- DROTTNINGHOLM . Sept. 19* 
GRIPSHOLM Sept. 29* 
KUNGSHOLM Oct. 10 
GRIPSHOLM Oct. 27* 

- DROTTNINGHOLM . Nov. 17* 
GRIPSHOLM Nov. 25 
KUNGSHOL»M ..... Dec. 5 


**West Indies Cruise 
MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 


To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 


*Calling Halifax 


M.S. “Kungsholm” and M.S. “‘Gripsholm”’ 


First Class... .$185.00 Second Cabin....$145.00 
Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” 


72% REBATE | 


on Cabin and Second Class 
Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 


Five PLEASURE CRUISES to the 


WEST INDIES 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


in the new de luxe Motorliner 


**KUNGSHOLM’’ 
From New York 


Dec. 19, Jan.9, Jan. 30, Feb. 20, 
Mar. 12. 


First Cruise 17 Days, Others 18 Days 
Ports of call include Virgin Islands, 
Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 


Membership Limited 


GRAND CHRISTMAS EXCURSION 
TO SCANDINAVIA 


in Motorliner “GRIPSHOLM”’ 
From New York, Dec. 8 


No Passports 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 
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INSURANCE 





MARINE INSURANCE 


Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the World 


Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Queen Insurance Company of America 
Maritime Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Newark Fire Insurance Company 


Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 


Registered Mail 


Hulls 
Cargoes 
Specie, ete. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


84 William Street, New York 


FRANK B. ZELLER, Marine Manager 


INSURANCE NOTES 
NorweEGian INsurANCE COMPANIES 
Issue FavorasBLe Reports 


Both the Norske Alliance Insurance Company 
and the Norvegie at their annual meetings pre- 
sented reports that showed the companies were 
making steady progress in spite of the unsettled 
European ccnditicns. The Norske Alliance stock- 
holders received a 10 per cent dividend payment 
on a net profit of 181,730 kroner. The total pre- 
mium receipts amounted to 7,268,851 kroner. The 
board of directors was reelected and Consul Bull 
Kidsterud of Drammen was also reelected chairman 
of the board. The stockholders of Norevegia re- 
ceived a 5 per cent dividend. The gross premium 
income amounted to 991,109 kroner for fire insur- 
ance, 912,946 kroner for marine insurance and 
748,887 kroner for special insurances. The company 
has a working capital of 2,000,000 kroner, of 
which 500,000 kroner is paid in. Consul General 
Arth. H. Mathiesen was reelected chairman of the 
board, 


Marine Insurance BELIEeveD 
ON THE Up Grape 


According to the insurance publication, The 
Policy Holder of Manchester, England, there are 
signs that marine insurance in general is recover- 
ing from its depressed state of some years’ stand- 
ing. The premium incomes of British companies 
are not as yet much improved, but on the other 
hand the relations between reserves and premiums 
have increased so that the ratio to premiums is 
now 138.7 per cent. 


DanisH Lioyp Reports 
BENEFITs oF CONSOLIDATION 


While the Danish Lloyd insurance company 
not as yet in a position to pay dividends, the « 
pany’s affairs are considerably _ strength 
through consolidations that brought Nor 
Union and Svendborg insurance companies u 
the one management with Danish Lloyd, ai 
that way reduced expenses. Premium receipts! 


creased from 2,358,468 kroner to 2,817,717 knw 


Tur Exectrrotux Company 
OF SWEDEN 


The 1930 report of the Electrolux Compalj| 
Stockholm shows an available net profit far! 
year 1930 of 8,042,821 kronor as compared © 
8,539,983 kronor the previous year. Lower ¢ 
changes, primarily in South American fields, 
been the cause of the somewhat poorer shit 
last year, but the factories have produced ® 
goods than at any other time in the history of! 
works. A dividend of 9 per cent was declared 
the capital of 60,000,000 kronor. After allocal# 
to tax and reserve funds, 2,208,774 kronor 
carried forward as compared with 1,565,952 kre 
the year before. The company presented a 
dated balance sheet incorporating the asses! 
liabilities of all its subsidiary companies, 0 
at a sum of 79,130,000 kronor, which shows 4” 
strong financial position, the current assets 
ing no less than twelve times the liabilities. : 
and marketable securities alone are three tim 
entire liabilities. No value is shown on the 6 
cern’s patents, trade-marks, and goodwill. 
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